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HOLDING THE MIRROR UP TO NATURE 
—ON A TROUT STREAM 


SAMUEL G. CAMP 


It is easily conceivable that the out- 
door essayist, particularly the occas. 
ional or chronic writer on angling sub- 
jects, would stand in very positive 
danger of being completely put out of 
business were it not for the presence 
in our language of one word of four 
syllables—sci-en-tif-ic. Doubtless the 
relation of ‘‘science’’ to sport in gen- 
eral might profitably be developed at 
length—elsewhere. As to whether, in 
the matter of success, science, after all, 
figures very heavily as regards the 
majority. of outdoor sports and pas- 
times, one feels at this writing under 
no compulsion to render an opinion. 

But with regard to one sport in par- 
ticular, and one particularly fine sport, 
fly-fishing for trout, there seems to be 
no question; therein, indeed, science of 
a very genuine sort bears legitimately 
and largely upon the fortunes of the 
sportsmen. At the risk of discourag- 
ing the reader—whom: one hastens to 
reassure with the statement that one 
is positively not prepared to loose a 
broadside of professional jaw-breakers 
—almost every sportsman who takes 
an jntelligent and sufficiently serious 
interest in his fly-fishing is sure to be 
sooner or later fully persuaded that 
the more he knows about the science 


of icthyology, with reference to the 
habits of trout, and of entomology, 
with reference to the insects upon 
which trout feed, so much the better 
for him. 

With the average beginner the sport 
of fly-fishing for trout is composed of 
99 per cent anticipation and 1 per cent 
realization, so far as any material suc- 
cess ig concerned. This is because 
Average Beginner, altho he may be 
sufficiently well equipped as to tackle, 
and knows how to throw a fly fairly 
well, fishes simply in a chuck-and- 
chance-it way, doesn’t look -about him 
—in fact, fails to realize what he is up 
against. Average Beginner is cheer- 
fully and wholly oblivious to the in- 
sect life of the stream and the proba- 
ble feeding habits of the trout in view 
thereof. In consequence of which Aver- 
age Beginner lacks all system or guid- 
ance in his fishing; wherefore he is 
most unlucky. 

The way to insure success on a 
trout stream as far as may be, and the 
only way to fish a stream intelligently, 
is to copy as faithfully as possible with 
your flies and the way you fish them 
the appearance and action of the nat- 
ural insects of the stream. This, it 


should be added, because there are no 
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general rules with regard to fly-fish- 
ing which eternally hold good, is not 
always but very frequently the case. 
Sometimes Average Beginner will 
eatch trout in spite of himself. But 
when it comes to a case of clear water 
and shy trout feeding upon natural 
flies only the man who persistently and 
skilfully holds the mirror.up to nature 
ean reasonably hope for. substantial 
returns. 

It is a most interesting study, that 
of the insects of the trout stream, 
their appearance and action when on 
the water, the different kinds of flies 
upon which trout feed at times—a 
study, moreover, which, for practical 
angling purposes, may perhaps best be 
pursued at first hand on the stream 
itself. The sportsman will, however, be 
greatly aided in his stream observation 
by close study of the English books on 











WET-FLY FISHERMAN WORKING HIS WAY 
. DOWN STREAM. 
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dry-fly fishing, in most of which there 
is incorporated something of the en- 
tomology of the stream, and by read- 
ing such American scientific works as 
are, in part, relative to the subject. 
We have no American angling books 
dealing satisfactorily or at all-compre- 
hensively with the insect life of the 
trout stream. The natural flies of the 
trout waters of America although dif- 
fering in kinds are essentially the same 
as those which the British fly-fisher 
has studied so exhaustively on the clas- 
sie chalk streams of southern England, 
the Itechen and the Test.. Average Be- 
ginner cannot do better than to read 
a little along the lines suggested by 
way of providing a basis for his per- 
sonal stream observation. It is diffi- 
cult to find things when somewhat 
hazy as to exactly what you are look- 
ing for. 

Glittering generalities are sometimes 
all very well. In the present instance 


it would seem really advisable to add 
something a little more definite with 


regard to the natural flies of the trout 
stream. One wonders if the reader has 
ever seen a plentiful hatch of duns—- 
a phrase, perhaps, in a certain sense, 
vaguely reminiscent and somewhat dis- 
tasteful. In another sense it sounds a 
bit technical. But a hatch of duns is 
a truly remarkable sight, and very 
easily explained. ; 

The duns are among the most famil- 
iar insects of the trout stream. They 
are cocky little fellows, generally not 
eny larger than a No. 12 trout fly, 
with always upright wings and a 
jauntily upeurving body with two or 
three hair-like tails, or ‘‘whisks,’’ as a 
fly-fisherman would call them. They 
are of many kinds and various but 
subdued colors. They belong to the 
order of day or ephemeral flies, scien- 
tifically, the ‘‘ Ephemeridae.’’ 

As you may remember from certain 
youthful and reluctant essays into the 
realm of natural history, insects dur- 
ing their lifetime undergo certain 
changes or metamorphoses. The dans 
are not perfect insects, developing in 
due time into the final or adult stage, 








when they are called spinners. The 
stage during which an ephemeral fly 
is called a dun is that immediately fol- 
lowing its development from the 
nymph. First, of course, we have the 
egg from which the nymph, or crawl- 
er, emerges; from the nymph the dun 
develops; and.from the dun the per- 
fect insect or spinner. Perhaps all this 
is becoming really formidably scien- 
tific. One could have made it a great 
deal worse. Moreover, you will recall 
a statement somewhere above to the 
effect that there is a certain amount of 
science in the sport of fly-fishing. 

The term ‘‘hatch of duns’’ does not 
refer to the development of the nymph 
from the egg, but to the emergence of 
the insect in the dun stage from the 
nymphal form. The aquatic life of 
some of the Ephemeridae has been es- 
timated to last as long as three years—— 
that is, the life of the nymph. When 
the nymph, in due time, is full grown 
it rises to the surface of the stream, 
and breaking thru the nymphal envel- 
ope, or outer skin, emerges as a winged 
insect—a dun. 

This transformation, the birth of the 
dun, in the case of one little, lonesome 
insect, is incidentally interesting ; when 
the duns are emerging by thousands, 
over reaches of the stream measured 
by miles, the situation assumes the as- 
pect of an event—and a notable one. 
Often, when the lightness of my creel 
' warranted little leisure, I have perched 
on the bank of a favorite trout pool 
and, as one watches a football game 
from a seat in a stadium (a reservation 
on a trout pool being somewhat less 
expensive), watched the duns silently, 
swiftly, rising from the water—to me 
a process of unfathomable mystery 
and fascination. Of course, one under- 
stands in a general way what is going 
on; but, apparently, the real question 
is, why? 

Returning, however, to the practical 
politics of the trout stream, the wise 
and closely observant angler notes, 
among other things, one vital fact with 
regard to the hatching of duns. Some- 
times the insect while ridding itself of 
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IF THERE IS ANY ONE PLACE WHERE IG- 
NORANCE IS BLISS... 


the nymphal shuck and while drying 
or hardening the newly unfolded wings 
floats momentarily downstream. In 
which case, if there is a feeding trout 
within what may appropriately be 
termed striking distance, the chances 
are that that particular dun never 
grows up to be a spinner. Note that 
the fly floats downstream; a fact to 
which one will have later occasion to 
refer. 

Aeons ago, when illiterate and in- 
experienced angling-wise—by no means 
implying no further room for improve- 
ment—one used to wonder what all the 
little sticks in the bottom of the trout 
streams were. Sometimes the bed of 
the stream would be simply covered 
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with them, little twig-like objects 
about an inch or so long, apparently 
coming from nowhere. Eventually one 
found out. They were, and still are, 
caddis cases. 

In addition to the ephemeral flies, 
duns and May flies, the caddis flies 
claim the angler’s attention. In the 
nomenclature of the British fly-fisher- 
man these are known as sedges. The 
wings of the caddis flies lie flat, 
whereby they may roughly be distin- 
guished from the duns; also the sedges 
have no tails or ‘‘whisks,’’ but they 
have two long, forward - extending 
‘*feelers’’ attached to the head. 

As for the caddis cases: the larvae, 
creepers, of the caddis flies very soon 
after emerging from the egg, doubtless 
realizing that this is a very hard world, 
set about building themselves, purely 
as a matter of protection, houses or 
cases, portable or otherwise. The port- 
able houses are built from light stuff, 
bits of twigs, bark, leaves, vegetable 
matter and the like. The fixed cases, 
usually founded upon a rock, are con- 
structed of sand, fine pebbles, bits of 
shell and material of like nature. In 
either instance the building material is 
held together by silk spun by the 
creeper. 

When the proud owner of one of the 
portable houses wishes to fare forth on 
a little foraging expedition he takes no 
chances—takes the establishment right 
along with him. The head and legs of 
the creeper are extended beyond the 
case and the house is carried along by 
means of two hooks on the body of the 
iarva within the case. Moreover, mere- 
ly as another instance of the occasional 
slight difference between instinct and 
brains—and another illustration of the 
all-wise provisions of nature—and, fur- 
thermore as showing that the inventors 
of sectional bookcases and filing cab- 
inets need not necessarily be over- 
proud, the humble larva of the sedge 
fly, from time to time, as its growth 
suggests the advisability of larger ac- 
commodations, adds further sections or 
enlargements to its residence to suit 
the requirements. 
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When full-grown the larvae of the 
caddis flies seal up the ends of the 
cases, allowing merely a slight flow of 
water and consequently, for an obvious 
purpose, oxygen thru the case. The 
larva tien takes a well-deserved rest 
during which the metamorphosis to the 
pupal stage is effected, involving the 
growth of wings and a near approach 
to the perfect insect. When the pupa 
is ready to transform to the perfect 
caddis, or sedge fly, it crdwls from the 
case, and as regards certain kinds, 
swims up thru the water, and finding 
a convenient and dry place on the — 
bank, molts into the perfect fly. Other 
kinds crawl up from the stream bed on 
any convenient support such as a reed 
or rock. 

Sedge flies are small, modestly col- 
ored insects, and they are lazy. They 
spend most of the time resting in the 
foliage along the stream, and do not 
get about much until after sundown— 
wherein the close student of the Sun- 
day society columns will note a certain 
resemblance. Professor Vernon L. Kel- 
logg says that about 150 kinds of cad- 
dis flies have been determined in this 
country, ‘‘but these are only a fraction 
of the species which occur here.’’ 
Trout often feed upon the caddis 
creepers, devouring case and all. 

Before passing on to the next pic- 
ture, one feels the necessity of men- 
tioning the stone flies. The life history 
of the stone fly is very similar to that 
of the ephemeral fly except that the 
stone fly nymph molts on shore as does 
the pupa of the caddis fly. One sees 
numberless of the cast outer skins of 


the stone fly nymphs clinging to rocks 


along the river. In general the stone 
fly breeds most abundantly in swift, 
rocky rivers, wherefore, in a way, it is 
a more interesting fly to the wet-fly- 
fisherman than to the dry-fly man — 
because, if your angling education has 
not as yet progressed thus far, the dry 
fly, which is fished dry and floating 
on the surface of the water, is difficult 
to use in very swift and rough streams. 
You can generally determine the stone 
flies by their long and narrow wings 
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when folded and at rest. They vary in 
size from a fifth of an inch to two 
inches, and are of divers colors light 
and dark. 

For perfectly plain reasons it is not 
one’s present purpose to dilate at 
length with specific regard to the in- 
sects of the trout stream. The above 
very sketchy outline of the appearance 
and habits of some of the ‘‘fishing 
flies’? should, however, suggest some- 
thing of what is meant by scientific 
fly-fishing. The very profitable busi- 
ness of holding the mirror up to na- 
ture, on a trout stream, is wholly based 
upon knowledge of the sort one has 
here merely barely suggested. 

As an instance of the intimate rela- 
tion between familiarity with the hab- 
its of the natural flies of the trout 
stream and good fishing with the arti- 
ficial fly, let us refer to a fact above 
noted with regard to the hatching of 
duns: the newly hatched dun, until 
ready for flight, floats downstream. 
How does this compare with the fly- 
fishing methods of Average Beginner? 
Comparison is the wrong word. The 
difference is striking. 

If there is any one place where igno- 
rance is bliss it is on some amiable, re- 
mote little trout stream; and Average 
Beginner, free from care, particularly 
as to squaring the action of his arti- 
ficial fly with that of the natural, 
cheerfully chucks his flies downstream 
and swiftly drags them up against the 
current in a series of erratic starts and 
stops, spasmodic twitches and super- 
ingect leaps. It does not occur to 
Average Beginner that a little dun or 
sedge fly absolutely never floats up- 
stream against a current relatively ir- 
resistible. But, in all likelihood, this 
idea will, however, occur to any well- 


- edueated trout wholly familiar with 


the action of the natural insect on the 
water and, thru former experience, 
quite beyond experiment with any fly 
in the least unnatural in appearance or 
action. 

One does not wish to convey the idea 
that trout are never taken on artificial 


flies moving upstream; many are 
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taken in exactly that way. But when 
your stream is in a normal or low con- 
dition, the water gin-clear and the fish 
grown wise in their generation by vir- 
tue of much angling for them, and if, 
particularly, the trout are rising to 
and feeding upon the natural insect, 
the odds are all in favor of the man 
with the mirror—who drifts his flies 
downstream. This you may do by fish- 
ing and casting upstream, allowing the 
flies to come back to you; or, when 
fishing downstream, you may cast 
across the current, when your flies 
will drift down in a wide are. The up- 
stream method is, of course, always fol- 
lowed by the dry-fly fisher whose art 
is very strictly based upon imitation of 
the appearance and action of the nat- 
ural fly. But the wet-fly-fisherman, 
merely because his flies are fished 
wholly or semi-submerged, should not 
for that reason conclude that casting 
upstream is not for him—merely be- 
cause upstream casting is chiefly iden- 
tified with the dry-fly game. Ameri- 
ean angling authorities have always 
discouraged upstream fishing as un- 
suited to the swift water of our typical 
trout streams. In this regard one 
may venture the statement—with the 
knowledge that many expert fly-fish- 
ermen are with him in the venture— 
that it is a very swift and an exceed. 
ingly rough stream which may not at 
times, perhaps not always, be most ad- 
vantageously fished upstream. 

One does not hold that dry-fly fish- 
ing is, without temporary or local ex- 
ceptions, the most effective manner of 
fishing the general run of American 
trout streams. Notwithstanding, cast- 
ing a dry fly upstream, which comes 
down floating on the surface with 
wings erect, surprisingly accurate in 
its resemblance to the natural insect in 
appearance and action—sometimes you 
ean barely distinguish your artificial 
from the natural dun or may fly—is 
assuredly the one best way of approxi- 
mating nature with a fly-rod. 

Hereinabove one has said a very lit- 
tle with regard to the methods of the 
dry-fly caster, but it would seem ad- 
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visable to add a few details explaining 
to a slightly greater extent this system 
of fishing with the fly. The little metal 
fly-box of the dry-fly man contains 
very accurate imitations of the natural 
duns, caddis or sedge flies, stone flies 
and other natural insects. These arti- 


ficials, usually very small, to corre- 
spond with the size of the naturals, 
dressed upon light hooks numbering 
from 12 to 16, are tied with wings erect 
and the flies are treated with a water- 
proofing oil by the angler to make 
Long leaders, tapering to 


them float. 
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ing fish. In America, owing to. the 
general stream conditions, all the wa- 
ter is fished as in wet-fly fishing. 
Very, very often, trout will take a dry, 
floating fly, when the wet, more or less 
submerged fly is quite useless. 

One is well aware that all these fin- 
icky, perhaps pretentious and suspi- 
ciously ‘‘scientific’’ details of dry-fly 
fishing are contrary to the ideas of 
many American anglers, particularly 
trout fishermen of the old school. But 
let us merely observe how this holding- 
the-mirror-up-to-nature theory works 





SOME DRY-FLY WATER OF THE EAST. 


a very fine point; and tapered lines are 
used, that the terminal tackle may 
cast lightly and accurately and float 
easily. 

As above noted, dry-fly casting is 
usually done upstream, allowing the 
fly to come down on the surface as 
naturally, as may be, to a convenient 
distance from the angler, when it is 
lifted from the water and again dried 
by a few ‘‘false’’ casts, casting with- 
out allowing the fly to touch the wa- 
ter. The dry-fly man uses but one fly. 
In England the orthodox dry-fly fish- 
erman casts only to a rising and feed- 


out in actual, practice, illustrating by 
an incident not at all fictitious. 

A friend and I had been fishing all 
morning, working upstream with the 
dry fly; and eventually at midday we 
came to a fine pool, locally known as 
the Trout Hole. It was very bright, 
hot, and lunch time, and we knocked 
off; moreover, we did not wish to risk 
our chances on the pool by fishing it 
under such unpropitious conditions. 
We retired to a discreet distance from 
the pool, for the time, and discussed 
things in general and the lunch in par- 
ticular. 
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Presently we noticed a wet-fly-fish- 
erman working his way downstream to- 
ward the pool. As we watched he 
picked up one small trout. Arrived at 
the pool, it seemed evident to us from 
the way the fisherman went about his 
business—showing an obviously sud- 
denly aroused interest—that he had 
seen the rise of a more than ordinarily 
good fish. At once we moved up into 
orchestra seats, but, from a certain 
point of view the performance was dis- 
appointing—nothing came off. The 
fisherman long and earnestly, and 
somewhat excitedly, cast a drag of 
three pretty large and decrepit wet 
flies downstream over a large, sub- 
merged boulder; but there came no 
sign of a rise, and finally the angler 
gave it up. We passed the usual com- 
pliments of the trout stream. Before 
going on his downstream way the wet- 
fly man was good enough to inform us 
that underneath the large, submerged 
boulder was a trout of certainly three 
pounds —he had twice seen him rise 
‘“*to some little bug.”’ 

Big fish which rise to iittle buss are 
the chosen quarry of the dry-fly, man. 
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My friend had had far greater experi- 
ence in the dry-fly game, and I immedi- 
ately passed over my personal-rights in 
the three-pounder. We watched the 
water. Soon we noted that a dun, light 
gray in color, was hatching very 
sparsely. We caught one. We could 
not match it with any of the artificial 
duns in our boxes—all too dark in the 
winging—but a so-called fancy fly, a 
little Cahill on a No. 14 sneck hook, hit 
it off almost to a shade. This was bent 
on the leader, carefully oiled, and my 
friend picked out the most strategic 
point downstream from the fish from 
which to cast. 

The fiction writer would prolong the 
agony—but this is history. The first 
east came off perfectly, and the Cahill, 
cockily floating with wings upright, 
began its downstream journey some 
four feet upstream from the upper 
edge of the boulder—and ended it fast 
in the three-pounder. That the fish did 
not weigh three pounds—quite—is be- 
side the question. By no means imply- 
ing that there is a question with regard 
to whether it pays or does not pay to 
hold the mirror up to nature on a trout 
stream. 


Back to the Long Ago. 


In the light of the city’s glitter, 

In the midst of the busy street 

In the dangerest man-built canyons 
Where wolves, in sheep clothing meet— 
Why trust your son and your daughter 

Out in the glittering lights, 

To singe their wings in tbe flames of sin— 


Is it right? 


When the voice of home is calling, 
Calling you back to her side— 
Back to the dear old mother— 
Back to the country side, 
Back to the wind-blown fields of corn 
Driving the cows to the old red barn. 
Where the whipperwill sings 

--“7’ll whip you, Bill,” 
And the mocking birds are singing. 


I say, is it right? 


Give to me life in the country, 
Where the birds sing soft and sweet, 
Where the little trout swim 

In the little brook 

That sparkles at your feet. 

Take me back to my childhood home, 
Away from the noisy streets 

And the dark pit-falls of the city 

To my country home so sweet. 


CALLA L. THORPE. 
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SUPPLIED ENOUGH FIRM-FLESHED SPARKLERS FOR YOUR MIDDAY MEAL.” 


WHEN THE SEASON OPENS 








Being an appreciation of early spring trout fishing 
with a hint or two regarding tackle and methods. 








O. W. SMITH 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR'S CAMERA 


“Get out your rod and tackle 
And prepare the luring flies, 
For it’s time to go a-fishin’ 
In the angler’s paradise.” 


For a lover of early spring trout-fish- 
ing to write of his favorite sport in 
calm, unimpassioned language is an 
utter impossibility. Just to think of 
the bank-full streams and furry wil- 
low-cats is to set the blood a-pounding. 
These days I turn in disgust from the 
matter-of-fact angling article, the one 
that tells you in bloodless language 
just what to take and how to deport 
yourself, Even tho a belated January 


blizzard is roaring about the house 
and there is little hint or sign of 
spring anywhere, I want to read of 
singing birds ard swelling buds; in 
imagination hear the heartening call of 
the meadowlark, ‘‘Spring 0’ the year; 
spring o’ the year.’’ Pent up for long 
weeks, I am fairly crazy to get out into 
the open where the free breezes blow 
and my nostrils are tickled with the 
piquant odors of springtime. What do 
I care for mere tackle? An alder pole 
and twine string will serve if I can do 
no better. Reader, lover of the mean- 
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dering brooks, have I overstated it? I 
leave the matter with you. 

Trout-fishing is never very good in 
April, tho that is not a matter of su- 
preme importance. Why, bless you, I 
have seen the ground white with snow 
in Wisconsin, where I live, when the 
season opened. I have fished on Open- 
ing Day—15th of April—in a regular 
blizzard. Once on the 8th of May the 
world was all but buried beneath a 
foot of snow. I caught a good basket 
of trout upon that occasion, however—- 
in fact, one of the largest ‘‘takes’’ of 
the year; so I do not remember the 
eold fingers and ice-stiffened line, the 
immediate impression. By the way, 
that is a kind trait of memory, to for- 
get the disagreeable features. Indeed, 
it is the disagreeable trip, the one upon 
which we suffered the most, that we 
cherish most lovingly. 

To think of early spring trout-fish- 
ing is to think of earth-worms. I am 
informed that there are men who never 
degrade themselves by employing an- 
gle-worms, no matter what the season 


of the year or condition of the stream. 
Fly purists they are, consistent even 








“IN THE EARLY SPRING IT WILL BE NECESSARY FOR YOU 
TO EMPLOY ALL THE SKILL AND KNOWLEDGE 
OF WHICH YOU ARE POSSESSED.” 

















“ONCE ON THE 8TH OF MAY THE WORLD 
WAS ALL BUT BURIED.” 


unto a guiltless creel. ‘‘Rightly em- 
ployed,’’ say they, ‘‘a fuzzy-wuzzy lure 
is always availing.’’ I seek no quarrel! 
with them; indeed, it is my purpose to 
‘‘live peaceably with all 
men,’’ even those not of 
the ichthyie faith of my 
household. Nevertheless, 
I must confess that I am 
an agnostic in the matter 
of the efficacy of artifi- 
cial flies early in the 
spring when the ground is 
apt to be covered with 
snow, or a blizzaid comes 
stealing down out of the 
Northland over night. I 
tie flies and employ flies 
in fishing; indeed, I am 
something more than a 
tyro at both arts, yet I 
must confess to using 
common, every-day earth 
worms early in the sea- 
son. When I must choose 
between an empty creel 
and worms, I hesitate— 
and he who hesitates is 
lost, you know. I am not 
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“BUT ONCE CATCH THE KNACK AND YOU 
WILL BECOME A LOVER OF WHAT SOME 
ONE HAS CONTEMPTUOUSLY DUBBED 
‘BABY FISHING.’” 
trying to make a virtue of my sin, if sin 
it be, but I do use worms. I shall not 
attempt to justify my practice, either. 
| am first and always a lover of God’s 
great out o’ doors, as was the nestor of 
our beloved recreation; holding that 
whether or not I use worms is of little 
import so long as I get near to Nature’s 

heart, grow big on the inside. 

Why all this pother, anyway? I em- 
ploy exactly the same tackle when 
using the ubiquitous garden hackle 
that I effect later in the season when 
the red bait box is left at home. A 
light fly rod will assume as painful a 
parabola under the strain of a heavy 


fish fast to a worm-baited he: k as it 
will if the fish be impaled u,ou a sear- 
let ibis; furthermore, the ro.ister will 
be under the necessity of exercising 
the same amount of skill when em- 
ploying the one as the other, or he will 
come to grief. Then why is bait not 
legitimate? After all, as always, it is 
the man behind the rod that is the de- 
termining factor. A sportsman will be 
a sportsman in spite of tackle and not 
because of it. I prefer to use flies, but 
must confess that in the early spring I 
do not find them sufficiently alluring 
to warrant my forgetting the bait box. 
As I have already said, I employ as 
light tackle as is compatible with 
safety, ofttimes visiting a stream with 
a fly-rod so slender that it is almost as 
sensitive as a bending cattail whipped 
by the wind. To hook a goodly fish on 
such a rod is to experience thrills of 
several kinds, but, then, that is the 
epitome of trout-fishing. The hook 
should be large enough to prevent the 
trout swallowing the bait, which will 
be sure to happen if you give the gor- 


mand of the spring appetite half a 


chance. It may be objected that the 
small -fish will not hook themselves, 
but you will have for your satisfaction 
the knowledge that they were small. 
Better half a dozen fish escape than 
that one undersized trout should be 
wounded to death. 

Contrary to some people’s belief, in ~ 
the early spring’ it will be necessary 
for you to employ all the skill and 
knowledge of which you are pos- 
sessed. You will find yourself creep- 
ing up to some little foam-flecked pool, 
hiding behind marging brush or grass 
while you wait the auspicious moment 
for the adventurous ¢ast. The flecks 
of foam whirl by, ever going but never 
gone. Above the gentle, insinuating 
murmur of the leisurely brooklet 


~ sounds the rollicking notes of a song- 


sparrow recently arrived from the 
Southland. Your eyes are fixed upon 
the little eddy upon the far side of the 
brook, where the water sucks down be- 
neath the tentacle-like rooks of a 
lichened stump. So intent are you upon 
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the miniature pool that an observer 
might think you unconscious of your 
surroundings, unimpressed by the 
voices of waking Nature; but, indeed, 
such is not the case; you are keenly 
alive to and appreciative of your en- 
vironment. Quietly you drop your 
baited hook well above the likely spot; 
seized by the current it is carried down 
to the eddy, whirled around a time or 
two near the surface, then plunges 
down with a fierce little tug that 
causes the tip of your sensitive rod to 
nod energetically. Instantly, almost 
like an echo, comes a responsive tug 
end you catch a fleeting glimpse of a 
radiant body darting thru the dark 
water. There is a little struggle, mag- 
nified by your light rod, and an eight- 
inch sparkler lies upon the brown 
grass at your knees. For a moment 
you gloat, then, inserting your thumb 
into his mouth you bend back his heac 
until the spine snaps; so, mercifully, 
you put your capture out of his misery, 
and slip him lovingly into your waiting 
creel. 
*  $uch is fishing little streams in the 
early spring, and they are the only 
streams worth fishing until the water 
warms and the ice disappears from the 
swamps. By the way, not every angler 
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ean successfully fish the little creeks, 
for patience, fish knowledge, stealth 
and good tackle are required. But once 
eatch the knack and you will become 
a lover of what someone has contemp- 
tuously dubbed ‘‘baby fishing.’’ And 
it is ‘‘ baby fishing,’’ but the uninitiated 
are surprised at the catches a knowing 
angler makes upon auspicious days. 
However, it is not the possibilities of 
such streams from the viewpoint of an 
open creel that appeals to me, but the 
opportunities they offer for the open- 
eyed and open-eared rodster to get 
near to Nature. Again and again, 
when satiated with big-stream fishing, 
weary fighting the mighty rainbow 
which attacked my flies, I have turned 
with relief and satisfaction to the 
whimsical meandering meadow brook- 
lets for rest and recreation. 

1 remember some springs ago I was 
inveigled into visiting one of our noted 
trout rivers in company with a group 
of past masters of the gentle art, tho 
I have an inborn dislike to fishing par- 
ties at any season of the year; a single 
companion being sufficient, and often 
I prefer to go alone. Well, it was an 
off day, and tho those men cast their 
flies as Will Wimble could make one, 
‘‘to a miracle,’’ not a speckled beauty 


>] 


. INVEIGLED INTO VISITING ONE OF OUR NOTED TROUT WATERS.” 
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graced a basket. Disgusted, and out 
of rapport with Nature, for somehow 
she never seems quite so benign as 
when the fish ‘are taking freely, I 
shouldered my creel and hunted out a 
little feeder creek of which I had 
heard, full of snags and all but ob- 
scured by brush. Now, explain it if 
you can. The fish were there and feed- 
ing. In less than three hours I had— 
but never mind. And do you know, [ 
could see and hear birds everywhere, 
plucked a fresh-opened hepatica and 
discovered a bed of arbutus. Each sep- 
arate item a component part of an- 
gling. It was the catch of trout that 
did it. 

On the cold spring day, when the 
skies are leaden and drear and the logy 
trout cling to the bottom of the bank- 
full streams, you have the midday 
eampfire for your consolation. Per- 
haps the fates have been kind; little 
doubt about the matter if you under- 
stand your business, and your creel 
supplied enough firm-fleshed sparklers 
for your midday meal. Having dined, 
you bank your fire against some 
water-soaked logs you know will not 
ignite, and sit down to invite your 
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soul. Ah, that mellow interregnum 
which follows a meal in the open! Is 
there another space filehed from our 
allotment of time between the cradle 
and the grave like unto it? Just to 
watch the sticks as they burn in two 
and fall into a heap of. glowing coals, 
painting wonderful pictvres in their 
transformation, hold you enthralled. 
You find yourself wondering why our 
forefathers ever consented to be civi- 
lized, and gave up their wildwood way 
of living. This noontime siesta and 
fire-worship is also a component part 
of springtime angling, for by the time 
trout season opens we are weary unto 
death of houses and over-civilization. 
The Outdoors calls to her children with 
an insistence that will not be denied. 
It is neither the fish nor the fishing 
that takes us to the stream when the 
law is off, but a subconscious memory 


- of a far-off time when our hairy fore- 


fathers rejoiced at the return of the 
sun. 

As I have intimated, there are times 
when the size of the catches made 
when the season is young will surprise 
the uninitiated; so also will the size of 
the trout sometimes taken. A trout 
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. AH, THAT MELLOW INTERREGNUM WHICH FOLLOWS A MEAL IN THE OPEN; IS THERE 
ANOTHER SPACE FILCHED FROM OUR ALLOTMENT OF TIME, 
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stream I know empties into a river far- 
famed for its small-mouth fishing in 
July. A party was fishing the trout 
stream shortly after the season opened, 
and tho they plied their rods assidu- 
ously and with skill, being far re- 
moved from the amateur class, not a 
dozen fish did they take altogether in 
a morning’s work. Then one of the 
party suggested that they visit the 
mouth of the stream and fish in the 
main river. Acting upon the sugges- 
tion, in a single hour they took such a 
catch of splendid fish as it has seldom 
been my good fortune to gaze upon. 
I am acquainted with a little meadow 
brooklet from which lusty monsters 
may be taken in July and August, but 
before that time good fish must be 
sought in the larger stream into which 
the brooklet disembogues. I must add 
that the large stream does not deserve 
the name of river, for one would 
search for some time to find a pool 
four feet deep; large only when com- 
pared with the small creek. This is the 
point I am making: certain brooklets 
are not ‘‘good’’ early in the season, 
even as large rivers very seldom are; 
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tho as a rule I will take the small creek 
every time before I will the large one 
You must never lay down a hard and 
fast rule. We must let ‘‘X,’’ the sign 
of the unknown quantity, represent the 
shadow fish of our cold streamlets. 
Two days every angler seeks to ob- 
serve with religious fidelity—Opening 
Day and Closing Day. When you go to 
do worship at the shrine of the Red 
Gods remember or forget the words of 
this article, unless you find suggestions 
which you think are worth trying. 
Remember that each stream has its 
problems, for the character of the trout 
in each stream differ with the environ- 
ment. Your success or failure will br 
in exact ratio to your knowledge and 
adaptability. I have dealt in general 
ities, obviously the only thing for me 
to do. Let me add in closing that only 
one stream fished by me has remained 
an unsolvable problem. It is, or was, 
literally alive with great trout that re- 
fused to take bait or any imaginable 
sort of lure, spring or summer. May 
not such a stream be the theater for 
the first act.’ of your Opening Day 


play? 
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THE SPILLWAY AT GATUN DAM. 


“Looking down the Chagres River, gates closed. 


Below the apron, which can be seen 25 yards 


below the railroad bridge, is the finest tarpon fishing in the world.” 


OUR NEW HUNTING COUNTRY 


LIEUT. TOWNSEND WHELEN 


PART IV 


THE FISHING 


Gatun Lake contains. myriads of 
minnows, shiners and small, chunky 
fish called Manchola. Everywhere that 
one looks into the water of the lake it 
is simply alive with these little fish. 
The outlets of Gatun Lake into the two 
oceans are at the Gatun and Miraflores 
locks, and at the Gatun dam spillway 
via the lower Chagres River. These 
outlets discharge millions of small fish 
every hour into waters where the salt- 
water fish can reach and feed on them. 
As a consequence the outlets simply 
swarm with all the varieties of fish 
found in the tropical waters of each 
ocean, and they are destined in time to 
rank amongst the most famous fishing 


grounds of the world. Here one can 
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fish to his heart’s content the whole 
year around. None of the fishing 
places are further than half a mile 
from the main line of the Panama Rail- 
road, at either terminal of which are 
to be found first-class hotels. 

Of all the outlets the Gatun dam 
spillway and the lower Chagres River 
are the most famous. Gatun Lake is 
eighty-five feet above the level of the 
sea, the waters being retained by the 
Gatun dam. At the middle of this dam 
is the enormous concrete spillway 
which carries off the overflow water 
from the lake. The spillway empties 
into the lower Chagres, and right 
where it empties, at the apron of the 
dam, starts what I feel sure will prove 
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to be the finest tarpon fishing ground 
in the world. The big fish swarm up 
the river in thousands for the purpose 
of feeding off the small fish carried 
over the spillway, and also because 
they seem to like the swift water of 
the river. At any time you can look 
down into the deep pools along the 
bank and see the tarpon swimming 
around in tens and hundreds. 
fisherman will sometimes get as many 
as twenty-five strikes a day, but land- 
ing tarpon in swift water from the 
shore is a different proposition to hook- 
ing them. The favorite fishing spot 
seems to be the apron of the dam. The 
fishermen stand on the concrete base in 
the middle of the stream and allow 
their bait to be carried down by the 
swift current into the pools below. 
Either live Manchola caught in the 
lake or a white rag are used for bait. 











THE LARGEST TARPON ON RECORD. 


Weight, 101 Ibs. Caught at the Gatun spillway 
while the gates were open, and with a tackle, 
by Setgt. Merritt, Co. G, 29th U. S. Inf. 


A good . 





MR. WEST, SUPT. OF THE Y. M. C. A, 
GATUN, AND HIS LARGE TARPON. 


It is only possible to fish here when all 
the gates of the spillway are closed, as 
when one or more gates are open the 
whole spillway is a raging torrent. 

It is by means of the spillway that 
the water level in Gatun Lake and the 
canal is controlled. During the rainy 
season (June to December) it is neces- 
sary to keep one or more of the gates 
of the spillway open most of the time 
in order to keep the lake at the stand- 
ard level of eighty-five feet. I believe 
that it is the opinion of most of the 
fishermen that the tarpon fishing is 
better when the gates are open than 
when they are closed, the fishing then 
being done from the banks of the river 
below the spillway. There is good tar- 
pon fishing for several miles below the 
spillway; in fact, I have heard one of 
the most skillful fishermen here state 
that he thought that it was better half 
a mile below than it was right at the 
apron. It is swift-water fishing of the 
sportiest kind. It is not possible to 
walk along the bank and play your 
fish, or ease up on your tackle; the 











COLONEL SNYDBR, OF THE MEDICAL CORPS, AND AN AFTERNOON’S CATCH. 


jungle won’t allow of it. You have to 
stand right in one spot and make your 
fight. It is an entirely different prop- 


osition from catching tarpon from a 


boat, and it calls for the very heaviest 
tackle. The sportsman who tries it 
with the light tackle prescribed by the 
northern clubs will soon be forced to 
change his ideas by the expense of 
many lines broken. 

The largest fish so far caught in the 
Chagres of which there is a clear rec- 
ord weighed 101. pounds and was land- 
ed by Sergeant Merritt of my regi- 
ment. There have undoubtedly been 
larger fish caught, but they were not 
weighed on accurate scales before wit- 
nesses. Taking it the whole year 
around, I imagine that the fish caught 
will average about forty pounds. This 
is not because the tarpon do not run as 
large here as anywhere else, but simply 
because it is so difficult to land the 
larger ones. In a’day’s fishing almost 
everyone has tackle broken by fish that 
look as large as a horse. It is a great 
sight to see these big fish strike and 
jump, shaking their heads in the trop- 
ical sunshine and flashing silver light 
up and down the river. As soon as 
hooked they immediately make for the 


sea, and it has to be a mighty good 
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man to hold a 100-pound tarpon on his 
way to the sea aided by a current of 
white water going eight miles an hour. 
To date, three men and one boy have 
been drowned by being pulled into the 
rapids by big tarpon. 

There are other fish besides tarpon 
in the Chagres. Snook, running to 
about thirty-five pounds, and striped 
sea bass, running to about five pounds, 
are very plentiful, while further down 
towards the mouth of the river there 
is fine red-snapper fishing. Boats can 
be obtained at San Lorenzo at the 
mouth of the river, and a launch runs! 
down there daily from a point about, 
half a mile below the spillway. Live’ 
bait is obtained, by means of minnow 
nets; in ,Gatun Lake, it taking only 
about. ‘five minutes to get enough bait 
to last he a whole day. 

Turning now to the fishing at other 
places, sportsmen at home will be sur-; 
prised to learn that the fishing right’ 
in the lock chambers at both Gatui! 
and Miraflorés ig fine. The companies’ 
of my regiment stationed at Gatun get 
all the fish they want for a meal by 
fishing right in the concrete chambers 
of the locks before breakfast. The fish 
flock in when the locks are opened to 
meet the minnows coming down from 
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the lake and are easily caught by 
trolling with a spoon, the fisherman 
walking along the edge of the lock. In 
the Gatun locks and in the canal just 
below the locks we have the same fish 
as in the Chagres, except that tarpon 
seldom are caught here. 

Over at the Miraflores locks and the 
sea-level portion of the canal on the 
Pacific side we have a slightly differ- 
ent proposition. The difference be- 
tween high and low tide at the Atlantic 
entrance is only about two feet, but at 
the Pacific it is sometimes as much as 
twenty feet. The fish come up the 
lower canal from the Pacific to feed 
and to enjoy the minnows emptying 
out of Gatun Lake via the canal, and 
those from Miraflores Lake as well. 
There is fine fishing in the lock cham- 
bers at Miraflores and in the whole 
lower canal as well, all the way to 
Panama Bay, but only at high tide. 
Here the prize fish is the Corbina, a 
fine eating fish and a very gamy one, 
weighing up to fifty pounds, but the 
usual catch averaging about eight 
pounds. There are also lots of red 
snapper, barracuda, Spanish mackerel, 
spotted groupers and snook. Live bait 


is used mostly, and is caught in min- 
now nets at the shores in the lower ca- 
nal. While the tarpon is of course ab- 
sent on the Pacific side, on the whole 
I am inclined to think that the fishing 
is better there than at the Atlantic out- 
lets. I myself am not much of a fish- 
erman. Never had much of a chance 
until I came. here, and here I would 
rather go hunting when I have a holi- 
day. But those who have fished all 
over the world are a unit in saying that 
here they get the best of all, and it is 
certain that sportsmen visiting the ca- 
nal should not fail to bring along their 
tackle. Steps are now under way to 
form a tarpon club on the Chagres 
River with the idea of furnishing com- 
fortable facilities for resident and vis 
iting sportsmen, and to a certain ex- 
tent to control and preserve the fishing 
on these wonderful grounds. Everyone 
predicts that this will in time become 
a winter resort for sportsmen, altho 
why anyone would come here in winter 
when they could come in summer 
seems strange to an old sojourner in 
the tropics, for the tropics are always 
cooler in the summer than nine-tenths 
of the United States. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 

















H. M. Devalon and big horn sheep killed in W yoming. 
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Heralded into the world of piscato- 
rial renown as a figure of eminent pro- 
portions is the black bass. There is not 
a year now that passes by but that 
some new laurels are laid at its door, 
and but that some new crown is fixed 
to its reputation. The black bass, ap- 
parently, has assumed a vaunted lead- 
ership among our American fishes; it 
is our national standby. Not in every 
section of the country are trout to be 
found, for they are a more delicately 
appurtenanced sort and any condition of 
water and environment is not suitable 
to their perpetuation and existence. 
The trout is by far the finer fish—the 
more poetic—demanding water that is 
more or less pure, and when found 
under such conditions is really the per- 
sonification of the charm that has 
made angling a religion among men. 
On the other hand, the black bass, the 
large-mouth in particular, is far from 
averse to muddy, discolored water. As 
a matter of fact, I have caught my 
largest bass in lakes where stagnancy 
prevailed to an extent; at least. where 
green scum and floating decayed water 
vegetation in all its repulsive forms 
eneircled the shores. Far from appe- 
tizing to fish in these waters, you will 
say, yet we all have fished in them, 
and it should hold good that in such 
waters we have taken our best speci- 
mens. 

‘In these waters the feeding is always 
of the best. There is a wealth of life, 
organic. or otherwise, upon which 
these fish make a comprehensive liv- 
ing. But it is also true in these warmed- 
out waters that they have not the dom- 
inating life and energy of the same fish 
taken from northern waters, which are 
spring-fed from the bottom. In the 
semi-warm waters of lakes in a temper- 
ate zone large specimens of the black 
bass are not the best fighters. The rep- 
utation of the black bass as ‘‘inch for 
inch the gamiest fish that swims’’ be- 


longs more to the small specimens of 
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LARGE-MOUTHS IN LAKE AND STREAM 


ROBERT PAGE LINCOLN 


from two to three pounds weight. 
Large specimens seem to be too logy, 
like the deadwater trout, for instance, 
and they are often taken without any 
spectacular resistance that would place 
them in another class. But, quite the 
contrary, the small bass of sprightli- 
ness and dash have earned this fish its 
reputation. A two-pound bass will leap 
over a foot out of water, shaking its 
head with a pugnaciousness akin to the 
savage. 

Of course the bass that occur in 
warmed-out waters are not comparable 
to the bass taken out of northern 
climes where cold spring water is the 
result. These northern lakes, for in- 
stance, are spring-fed from the bottom, 
as I have mentioned, and the trans- 
parency of these waters is surely a rec- 
ommendation of their purity; their vi- 
tality. Bass taken from such waters 
are imbued with a life that is the per- 
sonification of the name. They are, in 
truth, the gamey fish. And, as I have 
afore-mentioned, the smaller fish are 
by far the gamier, the reason being 
that the small bass has double the en- 
ergy and an arrowy speed, a rush and 
vivaciousness that the overgrown bass 
has lost. ' . 

It has often been debated which is 
the gamier upon the hook—the large- 
mouth bass (‘‘Mycropterus salmo- 
ides’’) or the small-mouth bass (‘‘My- 
eroptervs dolomeiu’’). It should hold 
good, in all cases, that the small-mouth, 
or the grey bass, is the leader, for the 
small-mouth, especially of the running 
water, is a fish that has to be conjured 
with,’ and no mistake, born as he is 
amid environments that make for a 
perpetual alertness, vigor and dogged- 
ness. Then, too, the small-mouth is 
most usually taken by means of the fly- 
rod, as exemplified in fly-casting, while 
the large-mouth, in most cases, is taken 
upon artificial minnows with four or 
five gangs of hooks which so fetter up 
the caught one that all the fight is 
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shortly taken out of him. 
Quite the reverse in fly- 
casting for the small- 
mouth. You hook the 
bass with one compara- 
tively small hook; you 
set that hook well, and 
the fight is on. He is 
what you might say prac- 
tically with free rein, and 
can swing as he pleases, 
with a lot of elbow room 
to do his fighting in and 
to make his chance at 
getting away. And if one 
belongs to the highly 
aloof and aristocratic do- 
main of the more sports- 
manlike, using a small 
wand of bamboo, light 
leader and small flies, 
who shall say what de- 
gree of sport is not ob- 
tainable in this branch of 
an immortal pastime. In 
the years that have gone 
by I have more and more 
come to the conclusion 
that more sane _ tackle 
and lures must be used in 
taking the fish. We have, 
in these past years, sub- 
mitted to means that are 
far from sportsmanlike. 
The many gangs of hooks 
on our artificials look 
and smell like a butcher 
shop, the more I consider 
them. I have gone so far 
now that I use artificial minnows with 
one hook alone, or have discarded 
artificials entirely, going back to the 
live-bait method, which, tho not as hu- 
mane as the one hooked artificially, 
yet is a favorite for all of that. A 
.sportsman, sooner or later, gains more 
sport out of killing little and seeing 
much of Nature around him than kill- 
ing a great deal, and seeing little or 
nothing of Nature. At that, not all of 
the hunting and fishing element care 
a whit about Nature. Thru inherited, 
ingrown, innate instinct they fish and 
rid hunt—because they cannot help 
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WHERE THE STREAM BASS LINGER. 











THEY ARE ALERT 
AND ARB EASILY FRIGHTENED. 


Where, in the past, I was not satis- 
fied till I had caught a considerably 
well-proportioned string of bass or 
other fish, now, quite the contrary, I 
am more than content with the little I 
take. I was imbued within the last 
year of a reflection of the mind: what 
constitutes the sportsman’s or the fish- 
erman’s portion of a day’s outing and 
kill? After much study of the propo- 
sition, I have arrived at the decision 
that three good fish is plenty and 
enough to suit my meager tastes in my 
plain; unassuming way. Others may go 
home sorely disgusted because they 
have not half depleted the lakes, but 
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for me—the three fish are more than I 
want—but I shall want to catch those 
fish skillfully with sane tackle and 
play them well to net. 

Black bass are most ordinarily taken 
by means of the bait-rod and with arti- 
ficials, or with live bait, such as frog, 
upon what is termed a weedless hook. 
The most prolific method of actually 
getting the fish is by means of the 
common eane pole of good length. On 
this may be a line of suitable strength, 
and on that line may be what is termed 
a ‘‘bass hook.’’ It need not even be 
protected by weed guards; and the 
average hook in use for the purpose 
has no weed guards. 

One man may be in the boat alone, 
rowing easily along with the pole out 
to the side of the boat, his frog way 
down, moving close to the bottom. [ 
often used to wonder how it was that 
the cane-pole fisherman always got 
fish, when I, using frog likewise, yet 
got no strikes. I was using what 
might be termed fair fishing methods. 
I would cast, reel in—but not so the 
eane-pole man. Striking good grounds, 
he would hook on a squirming frog, 
would cast it in and let it almost sink. 
In cases, say, the frog would lie on the 
bottom and would swim and frantical- 
ly squirm around of its own accord. 
Naturally, no bass is going to let this 
go, if he is around, and as a result he 
bolts it, hook and all. Deep fishing, 
even on shores, seems more and more 
to be the better way. In most cases 
in casting I have found that fishermen 
reel their bait too close to the surface 
and far too speedily. Why, it is even 
given out in a so-called authoritative 
manual that the lure should be re- 
trieved as quickly as possible. This 
seems foolish to me now, and it was the 
reason of much non-sueccessfulness on 
my part. In using frogs, for instance, 
in the pads or along the pads at the 
outer or the inner edge, for that mat- 
ter, they should not be reeled in fast. 
I always hold that it is at the second 
or third cast that the fish is actually 
taken. Why? In the first place it 
may be that your fish was not just ex- 
actly where you cast in cast No. 1, but 
he was attracted to it and swam in to 


the place and was waiting for cast No. 
2. Cast No. 2 may just hold the atten- 
tion of some of them; they sort of want 
to size it up before they bolt it, and if 
you reel fast, civilized bass, at least, 
are going to be doubtful as to its ed- 
ible virtues. But pause a moment. 
Cannot we be ingenious and actually 
get one the second cast? (Few fish 
are caught on the first cast in any 
place.) I make the cast to the very 


edge of those pads. The frog is lively. 


I commence to reel by short jerks and 
starts, and in the water the frog moves 
along as tho actually swimming, with 
the doubling-up motion of the legs and 
the pushing out backward of them, all 
intact. Then here and there in between 
as I reel I let the frog sink a moment. 
This to call the fish actually up to it, 
but then I reel again, and if that bass 
does not strike then it is a wonder. 
I am, in this case, using fair fishing 
methods, for I keep the bait almost 
always moving, by my own hand. The 
eane-pole fisherman often lets his frogs 
sink, its own kicking efforts attracting 
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the bass. I hold that this is far from 
sportsmanlike. 

The trouble with the average man 
who uses frogs for bait is that he will 
use a frog an hour without change. A 
frog is of little or no use when it is 
dead or water-logged, or with blubber 
out. And again the frogs selected by 
the average fisherman are far too big. 
One should understand that even me- 
dium frogs, when used in the water 
any length of time swell a great deal. 
And at the rate some fishermen troll 
their frogs they become so bloated that 
they assume the proportions of bull- 
frogs. Then again fishermen use far 
too large hooks; they drive that hook 
clean thru the brain of a frog, killing 
it almost instantly. I am outlining for 
your benefit a hook contrivance that I 
know is not in use. The first hook is 
a larger hook, of course. To this hook 
is connected a wire that would reach 
to the vent of the frog; one wire 
branches out on either side from this, 
to be used with either legs. There is 
a smaller hook on each of these fine 
leg wires than the central hook, the 
purpose of these being to hold the legs 
of the frog and take the bass that bite 
short. The frog is not hooked thru the 
head, but thru the tip of the nose. The 
frog will snap out off of the hook if 
the line jams or sticks when you cast, 
which will give it a snap like a whip. 
The remedy of this is to cast right and 
do not have any backlashes. You will 
find that your frog will ride well in 
the water using the above system; also 
the proportion of the catches will be 
increased. Why? Friend, it’s those 
two back hooks, one slipped in at each 
leg. The bass hits them—and he gets 
hung up. Ordinarily most fishermen 
lose fish because they run into short 
biters—fish that do not strike up as 
_far as the big hook. To further hold 
the frog in place a small rubber bind- 
er may be used, as shown in Fig. I. 

I am not here discussing the human- 
itarian principle. There are more fish- 
ermen using live bait now than ever 
before, and since these fishermen seem 
to want frogs for bait, perhaps the 
above jottings may be profited by. 
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The new South Bend weedless hook, 
with the tiny hook in back, on which 
to insert the head of the frog, is a de- 
cided improvement. I suggest that it 
be looked up. 

Also the South Bend hook with the 
spinner on the hook, with the weedless 
combination (for casting purposes) 
proved one of the best hooks I used 
during the past seasons. Here is com- 
bined in one, two dominant attrac- 
tions. The frog in itself is one attrac- 
tion; the spinner another. And the 
fact that the spinner is actually upon 
the hook shaft and close to the frog 
makes it easy for the fish to concen- 
trate attention upon both at once 
when he makes his lunging strike. By 
all means, look up this weedless spin- 
ner affair. I am pushing no manufac- 
turers’ wares, but I do like to mention 
the better material that is abroad for 
your benefit. 

Hitherto I have spoken of the large- 
mouth bass that are found in our lake 
waters. Has it ever occurred to you 
that large-mouths are taken from 
stream waters; and have you ever an- 
gled for them under these conditions? 
There are any number of streams 
where these large-mouths are found, 
and if you are fortunate enough to lo- 
eate such water, your luck should be 
of a leading and established order.. 
Let us consider why the stream large- 
mouth is a better fighter taken all in 
all. The water is steadily moving, 
sometimes very swiftly, and the fish 
have to use their energy to keep them- 
selves in place. This yields them stronz 
and able fins; a swiftness of the dart- 
ing sort (like the pickerel); also they 
are more alert, and when captured 
they can put up a fight that you wil! 
long remember. The waters of streams 
are liable as not to be cold, and may 
be spring-fed along the course. Where 
the waters are, with their swirling 
pools below them, the water is wel! 
aerated, and here they love to linger, 
often in wait for food that washes 
down. - The stream large-mouth is, 
however, strange to relate, far more 
easily frightened than the lake large- 
mouth, There, again, that alertness. 
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That is why the trout are so wide- 
awake and so easily frightened. 
Readers of Forest and Stream will 
remember a story I wrote some time 
ago named, to be exact, ‘‘Myeropterus 
Salmoides,’’ wherein was told of the 
eatching of a number of large bass in 
a home brook; yet that time I used ar- 
tificial baits. It was not until a year 
later that I was wooed into using the 
fly-rod and flies with which to take 
the large-mouth bass. One of the hard- 
est things in the world to convince a 
person of is that fish may really and 
truly be taken on artificial flies. To 
the ordinary person it is looked upon 
as child’s play. A person reading one 
of my articles on trouting one time ac- 


tually said: ‘‘But of 
course you can’t catch 
trout on those things 


[meaning the flies]; you 
really use worms When 
you want fish.’’ But flies 
will take trout and flies 


will take bass. But it 
took a long time to con- 
vinee me that flies would 


take on large-mouth. But 
I tried out on a waterway 
that contained bass, and 
the result was such that 


from that time on I have * “"OPP!NS 
been listed among the en- 
thusiastic bass fly-fishermen. It hap- 


pened that I traversed a mile or so of 
that brook that was rarely if ever 
visited by people. It might have been 
in a wilderness, so isolated was it. 
At the dip of a rapids, where was 
formed a placid pool, I one morning 
made a beautiful cast from econceal- 
ment, landing a single Coachman in 
a tiny swirl right below the dip. 
It whirled around; I moved it a little, 
and as it sank I lent animation to it by 
drawing the line back and forth after 
the regulation wet-fly method. Imag- 
ine my bottomless and spine-straight- 
ening surprise when a hulking, whop- 
ping stream large-mouth of over seven 
pounds hit that fly and was deliberate- 
ly hooked. Words can hardly tell of 
that fight there in that purple-shad- 
owed pool, but, thanks to the fact that 
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| had an automatic reel to eat up slack 
line for me, that big fellow came 
to net, and was not subdued till I hu- 
manely severed his spine. That proved 
conclusively that large-mouths will 
take the fly almost as well as the trout, 
and especially in the streams, not to 
mention the padded lakes. Given the 
same proportion of bass in a stream as 
in a lake, the stream bass will be the 
more liable to seize the live insect imi- 
tation. The bass of the streams are ex- 
tensively. alert, and they feed more 
upon flies than one would naturally 
think. The same tactics you use when 
trout fishing are applicable to bass 
fishing and much the same tackle may 
be used, tho I especially advocate and 
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recommend the 6 or 614-ounce bamboo, 
a tapered line of the Perry Frazer 
sort, a rather short leader in prefer- 
ence to a long one—one of the ‘‘me- 
dium’’ sort in caliber. Flies are easily 
selected, if my word is to be taken for 
anything consistent at all. They should 
come in a fairly large size, and No. 1 
is a size that has all-around preference 
in my fly-book. I have often used 
smaller hooks, down to No. 8, but I 
also like the larger flies. The stream 
bass are liable to strike fast, and short- 
ly after the fly has been in the swirl 
of the eddy and is tucked under from 
sight. The Coachman, the celebrated 
White Miller, the Scarlet Ibis, the 
Grizzly King and other well-known 
standard regulation flies work very 
well on the bass, and that’s no mis- 
take. I tie all of my flies, trout and 


























bass size. For bass I am using the 
long-shafted Carlisle. I like the Car- 
lisle bend, which, tho not as pro- 
nounced as the Sneck and the O’Shaug- 
nessy, still is a favorite for my smaller 
bass flies. The bend part answers to 
the No. 8 hook, tho the shaft is long, 
allowing of good room whereon to tie 
the seductive fly. Some of my nonde- 
script creations (not tied to represent 
any insect) have proven deadly killers. 

I have found that the use of spinners 
with the regulation flies of large size is 
an excellent thing. Where there is a 
pool, with a swift current ahead of it 
to set the spinner a-going, success 
should be in full measure. 

The reel for this sort of fishing, 
from my individual viewpoint at least, 
is the automatic; one of those even- 
running, moderately adjusted automat- 
ies that does not eat up line with a 
sereech like a soul in agony — with a 
lightning rapidity that gets beyond 
one. The value of the automatic reel 
lies in its ability to gather up the slack 
line that accumulates. A bass will often 
dart toward one and, having managed 
to get enough slack line, will leap out of 
water, with hook loose in mouth, and 
may shake free from the prisoning 
barb. One must keep a taut line on the 
bass when small hooks are used or they 

. will attain their freedom. The carti- 
lege of a bass’ mouth easily tears; a 
hook quickly widens a hole, and unless 
the fish is followed up he is sure to 
send the hook jumping out of that 
aperture. In this I believe there is no 
equal to a good automatic reel. 

On the lakes we have a different va- 
riety of conditions to combat when fly- 
fishing for large-mouths. If I am al- 
lowed to say so, the large-mouths of 
the stream take better than those of 
the lake. In this latter fishing you use 
the same kind of tackle as for stream 
fishing; same flies; and you endeavor 
to cast as much as possible from con- 
cealment. As soon as the fly alights 
to water stir it around a little on the 
surface by moving the rod tip. Then 
if a bass does not rise, let the fly sink 
and then draw it in the water, endeav- 
oring to impart struggling motions to 
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it. It is quite useless to cast where 
you are surrounded by pads, for only 
by a miracle will you get your fish 
from out among them. Fish at the 
outer edge, casting inward, and strike 
at the swirl in the water or the first 
intimation of deliberate contact. Then 
keep your fish away from the ob- 
structions ! 

On the heels of a fisherman’s discov- 
ery that black bass take the artificial 
fly on running water comes the desire, 
impulsively, irresistibly, to try out the 
valiant dry flies. Here the same con- 
ditions obtain as those desirable in 
trout angling, namely, smooth-flowing 
water, with pools, often found below 
rapids or dips. Never try to fish on 
bright days, with the sunshine pouring 
down. A half cloudy day is ideal. The 
best time is early morning till 8 
o’clock; afternoon from 3 to twilight. 
However, up under the dark banks are 
always good places where to float a fly 
or fish one under water. The outfit 
for this dry-fly angling may be your 
wet-fly rod, if you have no other, tho 
it is well to have a rod with some back- 
bone to it for dry-fly fishing. Use the 
tapered line and the regulation leader, 
tapered or otherwise. Always remem- 
ber that a poor leader will serve you 
false. Buy the best material. With a 
suitable preparation on hand you can 
oil your own flies so they will float. 
Many of the regulation wet flies, with 
wings, make good dry flies. I make my 
own flies for the purpose. The wings 
are often well spread and balanced so 
they will not tip, but ride the brim, 
cocked. That is a valuable point to re- 
member in dry-fly angling. 

At the foot of rapids or where tiny 
streams run into the main brook there 
you will always find the bass, especial. 
ly on rainy days, waiting for worms or 
the first insect life handy to appear. 
A cast in here is always sure to bring 
a rise of the bass. 

Study your fishing grounds carefully. 
Study each hole you come across and 
place your fly right each time and 
there is always the chance of getting 
the hulking, whopping one—such an 
one as you see on preceding page, 
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Fishing is the excuse to take us to 
the wilds where we grow young again 
without knowing how or why. We 
don’t need the fish to sustain life, and 
beefsteak is cheaper when it comes to 
cold dollars and cents, but fishing gives 
us the excuse we crave to go to the 
wilderness, and it keeps us busy after 
we get there while we are unconscious- 
ly backing up toward the savagery of 
the first days of humanity again, and 
by so doing we renew our lease on life 
and health, which is more important 
than all the business in the world. 

Therefore, of what use is it to try to 
beat back the small, still voice of in- 
stinet that clamors for a fishing trip 
when the sunny days bring the scent of 
the wild places to our wide nostrils 
even among the smoky streets of the 
city. 

Listen! Can you hear the music of 
the foaming rapids yonder—the song 
of fast water drooning back in a thou- 
sand echoes from the grim ecafon 
walls? Can you see the beryl greeu 
waters of the resting pool where the 
ferns mirror themselves in the crystal 
deeps? 

And the smell of the damp woodsy 
earth—isn’t it good? Can you pick out 
the water smell, the pine smell, the 
earth smell and the scent of the animal 
trail where the little brothers of the 
woods travel up and down the brawl- 
ing stream. Can you find each of 
these odors on the river breeze ag it 
flows down from the high peaks yon- 
der, ozone-burdened and carrying yet 
another scent that is the smell of melt- 
ing snow up there among the rock 
spires? 

It is good to live for a day that 
brings one along the roaring, suds- 
strewn mountain torrent, and going 
fishing is the excuse we need to take us 
there. 

And who, pray tell, is of so coarse a 
fibre that his heart does not beat faster 
when he dons waders and first puts 
foot in the cold rush of mountain wa- 


ter that he may cast afar, even to the 
dark eddy under the sunken log across 
the stream, the particular bright fly 
that his judgment says the trout want 
today? 

You may talk back to your mental 
voice all you like. You may say you 
‘*have no time”’ to go fishing; you may 
practice all the little wiles that -busi- 
ness demands to still the ery of the 
wild in your blood, but in the end the 
lure of the woods, the mysterious some- 
thing that reaches in from the wilder- 
ness clear to your innermost under- 
standing, will win and you will go to 
‘the glistening, snow-hung temples of 
silence where the little streams whisper 
thru the high mountain meadows, and 
there your heart will sing with the 
pleasure of living in the glad sunshine 
while you wade and cast your fly on 
the erystal flood! 

Along the hurrying stream you will 
wander unafraid—heedless of the 
world and its grinning fangs—heedless 
of the grind of business and the shadow 
of fear that drives men forever after 
the elusive dollar. 

Here, where the mountain stream 
roars forever a wild chorus of the wil+ 
derness, is no place where care and 
worry may get foothold. 

There is that about the silent woods, 
the song of the dainty water ousel, the 
chanting winds, the waiting mountain 
spires and the wild chorus of waters 
that makes peace in the soul of man 
while he follows the stream and casts 
his fly among the opalescent currents 
that weave and twist and coil on them- 
selves and silently dissolve and vanish 
in the sombre depths of the foam- 
jeweled pool. It is a continuous ser- 
mon of which one never tires, for it is 
the visible preachment of peace — of 
the fulness of life and the joy of living 
under the summer sun that all men fee! 
whether they understand or not. 

And the thrill of a sudden strike on 
the floating fly! How quickly jaded 
muscles and fagged brain respond to 
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the electric shock of that flash of rain- 
bow-hued life that shoots up from the 
deep green of the jade waters and van- 
ishes back whence it came almost be- 
fore the eye can trace the high trajec- 
tory of the torpedo-like attack and re- 
treat of the fish! 

And the fight! It is a personal war 
—the old savage lust—the desire to 
win, that comes surging thru one’s 
blood and brings into action all the 
skill of hand and muscle, all the keen 
wit of brain and the perfection of vi- 
sion necessary to bring the struggling 
fish to net—for one must remember 
that the rod is ever so thin and the line 
but a cobweb of silk against which is 
the wild rush of a fighting, animated 
rainbow in the roar of a powerful cur- 
rent that means added strength of re- 
sistance and the dynamic energy be- 
hind this action is the fear-driven in- 
stinct of the fish to escape capture at 
any cost. 

Tell me, you men of the fighter’s 
clan, is not the battle worth while? 

And what more satisfying than a 
pipe of contemplation after the battle 
—a pipe of the smoke that soothes 
one’s mind while he admires the beauty 
of color, the perfection of geometric 
design in tiny scale plan, the absolute 
finishment of mechanical nicety in fin 
length and angle adjustment—the con- 
tour of perfect shape for the uses in- 
tended that the Master Hand gave to 
this finished product which now lies 
. glistening on the shaded mosses—a 
dead but honored warrior who fought 
a good fight even tho he lost to su- 
perior skill and cunning. 

All qualms of conscience are stilled 
by the joy of having won a good fight. 
All regrets for the fact that life-taking 
Was necessary are overshadowed by 
the entirely animal desire to sink tooth 
into the dead foe when the camp cook 
shall have done with him, for that is 
the way of the world—it is the scheme 
of nature, which is at once the most 
beautiful of all things and yet the most 
merciless, for it creates only that other 
creations may destroy. 

Always the strong vanquish the 
weak and always the big fish eats up 
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the little one all along the stream, so 
there should be no regret that life must 
be sacrificed, but always in mind 
should be the tempering clause of 
merey, and care should be taken that 
there is no avoidable suffering. Death 
should be quick and merciful always, 
nor should we cause suffering, for that 
is crime against the scheme of the Cre- 
ator which is an evil thing that has no 
place under the eye of the sun —this 
we know who have looked into the 
Book of the Past Ages wherein are 
written the stories of Joys and Pains, 
of Good and Evil and of all the Things 
That Are. 

O! you of the marts of trade and you 
who are bound to the wheel of toil, let 
your eyes look upward when the warm 
breath of the South comes northing! 

Throw down your burdens for a day 
and let the world roll on under the sun 
while you forget and go back to primi- 
tive things—a fish rod in your hand 
and joy in your heart, for in all the 
world there is no satisfaction like the 
peace that broods over the wilderness, 
forever a promise of rest and new life 
held like a rainbow before the eyes of 
men. 

Come with me to the Place of En- 
chantment, where the waiting moun- 
tains sit in solemn council, white-robed 
and splendid, their heads decorated 
with war bonnets of swirling clouds, 
their feet resting on the flower-jeweled 
green of the valley meadow, walled 
round about with the solid, silent for- 
est of blue-green firs. 

See you the glistening length of the 
river that sings thru the valley—a 
string of jade and turquois pools tied 
together with lace patterned rapids 
where the singing water ousel flits 
from boulder to boulder—the most 
fearless bird of all creation whose life 
is passed in the roar of mountain rap- 
ids where he was sent to live by the 
Master, at once a thing of joy, a com- 
panion to him who journeys here, and 
above all the one decorative note need- 
ed to complete the beauty of color 
scheme and composition laid out by 
Nature. 

While the sun rides high across the 
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sky the air fairies hang a film of haze 
across the mountains of smoky intang- 
ible, almost invisible, nothingness that 
tones and softens each far rocky spire, 
that blends snow fields and rock mass 
and forest in one dim patchwork of 
eolor blotches, so that one gets but the 
idea of distance and bigness. 

As the sun sinks down the conjuring 
begins—rock peaks rise up, snow banks 
glisten white and cold, sharply cut 
against the timber mass that turns to 
indigo. 

The river turns emerald in the mov- 
ing reaches, pure white in the frothing 
rapid and cobalt blue in the waiting 
pools. 

The valley atmosphere becomes an 
elusive, transparent, yet tangible mass 
like erystal jelly, and across, or thru, 
its mass the bald eagle wings his high- 
thrown course that it seems must land 
him on the highest spire of the highest 
mountain—yet as he moves forward he 
sinks down lower and lower as dis- 
tance puts him in perspective, and by 
and by we realize that the far peak 
yonder is thousands of feet higher than 
we thought and is miles away instead 
of yards, because the magic of the 
mountains has been playing tricks with 
our sense of proportion, and things are 
not what they seem at all! 

Before we know it the valley is 
bathed in luminous blue that deepens 
and darkens and masses the timber 
into a solid bulk with jagged tree tops 
reaching up in silhouette along the 
upper edge against the white of the 
high snow banks. 

The mountain tops are strangely 
close, and sharply clean-cut—each 
canon, snow bank and pinnacle like the 
delicate carving of a cameo, and 
trange to say, the sunlight is no longer 
white, but orange and gold. 

Watch the shadows creeping up 
ward, blue as indigo in the valley, gray 
above that and smoke-blue up where 
they mingle and blend into the orange 
light that reaches down from the peaks 
and reflects in the pool where the 
river rests at our feet, a pool now as 
wonderfully colored as a box of a thou- 
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sand jewels by the prismatic slant of 
light that brings a beam from here, 
from yonder and all around to deposit 
in the crystal water here. 

And now one hooks a lusty two- 
pound trout that has risen for the 
White Miller fly—the evening hunger 
driving him forth to feed, and our 
judgment of his tastes and choice of 
flies for sunset eating being his un- 
doing. 

What a fighter! There is no time 
for scenery-gazing until the battle is 
over and the mailed warrior is laid 
among the cool ferns in the depths of 
the basket—then we discover that what 
was orange color on the peaks a bit 
ago is now a mass of scarlet fire—a 
blaze of leaping flame and bedded 
coals such as no artist can reproduce 
by the poor medium of paint and 
canvas. 

As we watch the flame is driven up- 
ward by the steadily advancing host 
of blue shadows from: the valley and 
the war of the colors is on. Such ad- 
vancing and retreating as goes on now! 
A peak splits the flame mass, a blue 
column rises upward, capturing a val- 
ley and three spires and spreads away 
until it turns a blood-red field of snow 
into icy blue. 

Higher and higher the lower edge of 
the flame colors climb upward, the 
blue shadow masses solidly advancing, 
rising and gaining ground, not an inch 
of which is recovered by the reds. 

At last there is but one sharp peak 
left—a spire-pointed rock needle that 
glows like a tongue of flame solidified. 
All others are lower and further east, 
so they are silhouettes of. indigo 
against the azure of the peaceful 
southern sky. 

Slowly but surely the flame peak 
dies—the color fades to orange, to red- 
purple and then the blue shadows cover 
it with a mantle of ultramarine that 
turns to indigo under a soft rose sky 
with a high floating cloud or two stil) 
flaming in orange and gold against the 
evening air. 

And these fade slowly, like the 
changing colors of a dying chameleon, 
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until at last there is only the rose light 
in the sky—that and the warm-toned 
air that changes slowly to the blue of 
coming night—a velvet blue now sv 
soft and elusive that one cannot say 
whether it is blue or purple or a 
strange luminous black. 

The jade and beryl is no longer in 
the hurrying water, and only the in- 
tense white of the foam-flecked rapid 
remains, highly contrasted against the 
sombre shadows of the dark pool, now 
full of mystic things that send creepy 
chills racing along the spine, for all 
mankind looks askance on darkness 
which has thus come to be the mental 
symbol of fear. 

The nighthawk’s silhouette loops 
and circles high above the world, a 
restless bird bent on harvesting a full 
meal from the flying things of the 
upper air for his hunting ground is 
among the creeping shades of evening 
where the last rays of daylight linger 
above the darkening earth. 

Already the wood gnomes have hung 
the robes of night in the thick places 
under the trees and the pools are cov- 
ered with a_ blanket of velvet darkness 
broken here and there by the splash of 
a leaping fish that rises after a luckless 
miller. 

From the deeps of the forest comes 
sounds of mystery for the little broth- 
erhood of the wilderness is awake and 
starting forth for the night’s hunting 
to appease goading stomachs. 

The full throated booming ery of the 
great Horned Owl rolls down among 
the shadows from the high dead snag 
and the wood voices go still. A loon, 
winging across the mystery of the star 
strewn sky laughs crazily and is gone. 
A eoon chuckles to himself as he finds 
a bit of edible flotsam on the wet mar- 
gin of the river bar and a sharp little 
scream, quickly stilled, brings to wait- 
ing ears the news of tragedy—a rab- 
bit murdered by the savage jawsnap of 
a prowling mink that he may feast on 
warm blood and tender flesh—as was 
ordained before either one was born. 

Rods are packed, baskets slung and 
we silently slip homeward along the 
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dim unfolding trail, ears open for 
sounds that we muy translate into the 
life that moves ali about us in the dark- 
ness. 

How heavy now the odors on every 
hand! Can you tell me why the smell 
of all things should be much stronger 
at night than in daytime? I do not 
know—lI know only that they are and 
that night dews are laden with many 
odors unknown to daylight hours. 
henee this lack of homeward haste. 

Ah—a bear has crossed the trail just 
here—silent as a wood’s shadow as he 
moved among the trees. Not a twig 
has broken under his eautious foot, not 
a sound has he uttered, yet he crossed 
but just ahead of us for the night air 
is heavy with the scent of him and no 
doubt he is even now standing, man- 
wise, upon his hind feet curiously but 
silently inspecting us as we pass—his 
trail will tell the story if we follow it 
tomorrow when daylight comes. 

And so it goes, a new sight, a new 
sound, a new smell at every turn and 
they all give the woods an understand- 
able meaning to him who knows the 
woods as most fishermen do. 

And that reminds me, we were sup- 
posed to be on a fishing trip, yet we 
have fished but ever so little! 

Well, what matter? A dozen beauti- 
ful trout are packed among the ferns, 
shapes of silver and rainbow that are 
almost too beautiful to eat—yet how 
good they taste over the open fire of 
the wilderness camp. More would 
spoil the flavor, so let the cook do the 
honors while we rest here now by the 
fire, unburdened by pack or basket 
mentally and physically resting in a 
snug camp amid the sweet smelling 
woods with pipe. and dancing flames 
for company. 

Do you mean to tell me that you 
have no time for this—you of the busi- 
ness grind—you of the wheel of toil? 
Go to! You forget the value of con 
templation, which means rest for the 
weary muscle, the fagged brain and 
peace for the very soul of man, and to 
reach the place of contemplation you 
have but to go a-fishing! 








GRAND TETONS, JACKSON’S HOLE. WYO. 


THE TROUT FISHING OF JACKSON'S 
HOLE 


JOHN C. HARMON 


For thirty years Il have whipped the 
streams of New Mexico, Colorado and 
Wyoming, and nowhere have I found 
better fishing or such wonderful 
scenery as that in the so-called Jack- 
son Hole Country of Wyoming. 

The Jackson Hole Country lays di- 
rectly south of the Yellowstone Park, 
and that whole country has long been 
noted as the’ greatest place for big 
game hunting in the United States, but 
has been little traveled by the tourist, 
owing to the long trip necessary by 
saddle or stage to reach it. 

Now we can reach Jackson in a day’s 
ride by stage from Victor, Idaho, or 
come in from the north through Yel- 
lowstone Park from the Thumb Station 
on Yellowstone Lake, following down 
by Lewis Lake and River to the Snake 
River, and on to Jackson Lake, and 


find more beautiful mountain scenery 
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at Jackson Lake than in the Yellow- 
stone Park. 

The Rocky Mountains have an irre- 
sistible drawing power over me, and no 
part or range appealstome more than 
the Tetons lying between Idaho and 
Jackson Hole and extending north past 
Jackson Lake. There is a fascination 
about the rugged peaks of the Tetons, 
the immense glaciers and wonderful 
reflections in Jackson Lake, which 
grows on one, the longer you are in 
their presence. 

The formation of the range is pecu- 
liar, rising out of the valley and lake, 
6,000 to 8,000 feet, straight up, with- 
out any foot hills, the peaks towering 
upwards of 14,000 feet to the summit 
of the Grand Tetons and massive 
Mount Moran at Jackson Lake. 

Some fifteen miles southeast of Jack- 
son the Hoback River runs into the 
Snake River. 











CAMP ON THE HOBACK RIVER, WYO 


At Jackson I secured a guide and 
camping outfit form the well-known 
hunter and photographer, Mr. S. N. 
Leek, and following the Hoback up for 
some twenty miles, into beautiful 
cafions, had the best trout fishing of 
all my experience. 

The trout are all native or cut throat 
and can be taken only in the quiet 
pools or bends of the stream. There 
are long stretches of swift water, 
where if the people would urge the 
stocking of the streams with the rain- 
bow trout, would make the fishing 
ideal, and induce more fishermen to 
go every year, and they in turn 

' would bring an added income to the 
valley in addition to the game hunters. 

Forty miles north of Jackson lays 
Jackson Lake, fifteen miles long by 
twelve miles wide, where I spent two 
weeks enjoying the comforts of Ben 
Sheffield’s Lodge. 


























HOBACKS. 











Fishing in the Snake River and its 
tributary streams, also trolling for 
Mackinaw trout in Jackson Lake, fur- 
nished plenty of sport. 

At the outlet of Snake River from 
Jackson Lake is where I caught the na- 
tive trout whose picture is shown, 
weighing seven and one-half pounds, 
and twenty-seven inches long. 

From Sheffield’s Lodge at the outlet, 
he takes one by launch to the head of 
the lake and there by team to his camp 
on the Snake River, just south of the 
boundary: line of the Yellowstone 
Park. ‘ 


NATIVE TROUT, 


7% LBS., 27 IN., TAKEN AT OUTLET OF SNAKE 


The next day after eptering the park 
we travel along the Lewis River and 
Lewis Lake to the Thumb Station on 
Yellowstone Lake, or on to Old Faith- 
ful Inn, where one can join any of 
the regular stage lines thru the park. 

Ten days spent in Yellowstone Park 
viewing this wonderland ended my va- 
cation for 1915. I drove over four 
hundred miles in stage and wagon, up 
and down this country, everywhere 
finding good accommodations, and the 
hearty comradeship of the big-hearted 
people of the Great West. 


RIVER FROM JACKSON 


LAKE, WYO. 








CEDAR SHAKES 


J. B. TIGHE 


Tho a reader of Outdoor Life 
for many years past, | have never 
seen within its pages a  descrip- 
tion of how to rive or split shakes, 
or clapboards, as they are some- 
times called. It is getting to be 
a lost art. A shake roof is the best 
covering to be had in the mountains 











FIG 2:A. 


Fig. 1—Method of splitting bolts; 
elevation of horse. Fig. 3—Froe. 


for a log cabin, provided no lumber 
mill is near and the proper timber is 
available. It is far ahead of patent 
roofing papers. 

The tools required are few: A 
cross-cut saw, axe, maul, a wedge or 
two, and a froe. 

Whoa! you say. What in tarnation 


center is heartwood. 
Fig. 4—Mallet. 


is a froe? It isn’t every hardware 
store that stocks them nowadays, but 
one can be made by a blacksmith, or 
the big Eastern department stores can 
supply them. Cost 75¢ to a $1.00. The 
blade is 12 inches to 14 inches long, 
and straight, with a rather thick or 
wedge-edge. The eye for handle is 
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2A—-Side 


Fig. 2—Plan of horse. Fig. 


round and a handle can be made in 
the woods. You will also need a club 
of hardwood for driving it in. 

The wood used for the shakes will 
depend on locality. In the Northwest 
eedar is first choice. The next thing 
is picking a good splitting tree. It 
takes a little experience, and once in 
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A—THE FINISHED ROOF SAME CABIN AS SHOWN IN FOR!'SR ARTICLE BY SAME AU- 
THOR WITH TENT ON IT. 





a while even a good woodsman will get 
fooled by a tree that ‘‘looked’’ good. 
A straight tree free from knots, two 
feet in diameter or thereabouts, with 
the bark running straight and parallel 
with the trunk, will probably be 
straight grained. Before falling, cut 
out a small block or chip with the axe 
and split this, noting the grain. 

After the tree has been selected and 
felled, cut off eight or ten feet of the 
butt; as it does not split as well; then 
eut off a three-foot block, stand on 
end and mark across center with axe: 
then a tap with maul and wedge and 
it will split fairly in half. Quarter 
it, then split the quarters into bolts. 
Then split the heartwood out as it will 
not rive (See Fig. 1). 

The next thing is to make a horse 
or brake. Figs. No. 2 and 2-A explain 


(Note:—The shake-roof in the photo has 
had about six inches of such rain as I have 
never seen outside the tropics on it this 
B.—A HOME-MADE CHAIR. month and not a drop came thru.) 
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It is to hold the 
being | 


this. 
shake bolt while 
riven (Fig. 2-A). 
Take a bolt, split it into 
boards about three-quar- 
ters inch thick. Then take 
one of these boards and 
start in the froe. Pre- 
viously you have just split 
the wood. Now you must 
control the rift, or it will 
‘‘run out.’’ The rule is, 
to turn the board so that 
the thicker side is doavn. 
Get your hand flatways 
into the rift and bear 
down on it, working the 
froe in the meantime. 
This will make the split 
run back again into the 
thicker portion. It may 
be necessary to turn a 
board two or three times 
before it is split thru. 
The shakes will be 3% in. 
to 1% in. thick. Some- 
times the bolts will prove 
to be ‘‘heaty’’ and will 
“run out.’’ Cull the bad 
ones. Shakes laid to 
about a third pitch of 
roof will shed anything 
up to a cloudburst if 
properly split and laid. But they may 
be laid to a very flat pitch—as on a 
porch or veranda and will shed rain 
well. The little ridges in the wood as it 
splits each form a trough or conductor 
for the rain and conduct it down and 
prevent it from drifting in sideways, 
like miniature sheets of corrugated 
iron. The shakes are nailed directly to 
the rafters or rib poles. The photo 
shows the finished roof (Fig. A). Figs. 
3 and 4 show froe and club or mallet 
for working. In from one to two days 











D—SILK TENT IN FRONT OF FIREPLACE. 


a man can knock out enough shakes 
for a cabin of fair size, after the bolts 
are cut and split. 

While busy with the tools, you can 
make some camp furniture. The 
photo shows a comfortable arm chair 
made with a saw, brace and bit and a 
jack-knife, and upholstered with a 
couple -of gunny sacks and some shav- 
ings. (Fig. B.) 

Also, an outside fireplace (Fig C) is 
handy during the hot summer days tv 
boil the kettle and for an evening fire 
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C.—STONE FIREPLACE BUILT OUTSIDE OF 
CABIN. 


during the spring and fall months. 

The photo ‘‘C’’ illustrates one | 
built last summer. The veranda in 
front of the cabin is extended 
to the fireplace and it is the 
most popular place in camp on cool 
evenings. The other photo (Fig. D) 
shows my light silk camp tent pitched 
in front of the fireplace when ‘‘yours 
truly’’ was crowded out of the cabin 
by the ‘‘gentler sex.’’ It will be noted 
the tent can be opened to the welcome 
rays of the fire, or closed up tight in 
front, as rain, snow, mosquitoes or cold 
demand. The size is 7x7 ft. and 7 feet 
high, weight 434 lbs. 

This spring we are going to build a 
cedar-log lean-to addition at the back, 
to inerease the sleeping accommoda- 
tion. The porch in front is the dining- 
room most of the summer, \also living- 
room, sleeping room and workshop and 
the only things that make it so are 
a few saplings and some shakes. 


‘The Glory Trail.” 


We heard an Evangelist speakin’, 

An’ his voice rang strong and free. 
“I’m riding the trail to Glory,” he. said, 
“Now, who'll ride along with me? 
Come forward, my cowboy brethren, 

And you men who mine the ground; 
Enter ye, into this new life, 
Where Peace and Joy abound.” 


. Now “Monte Shaw” was along with me, 
An’ he to me exclaimed: 

“What say you, Pard, if we ‘light an’ hitch, 
An’ horn-in on this game?” 

So I strolled along with Monte, 
An’, tho I felt my face grow pale 

An’ the sweat ooze out thru my Stetson hat, 
We hit the saw-dust trail. 


The preacher’s eyes lit up with joy 
As we strode forth so bold. 
“Ah Welcome!” he said. “My two lost 
sheep, 
Who wish to re-enter the fold.” 
Then “Monte’s” eyes grew gray an’ cold, - 
An’ he jerked out his gun, 
“Did you call me a sheep, Mister Preacher?” 
he asked; 
“You sheep-herdin’ son-of-a-gun!” 


Well, of course, I stands by “Monte,” 
An’ fills my gun-hand too. 

Pard, the sight of all that hardware 
Plumb scares that preacher blue. 

He jumped down from the platform, 
Pard, he fairly burned the sward; 

He put more faith in those legs of his 
Than he did in his trust in God. 


Then “Monte” swings ‘round on the church. 
folks there, 
An’ he yells, “Cut out yore bleats! 
I'd a mind to empty my gun in him, 
A-classin’ us in with sheep.” 
As we were a-ridin’ back to the ranch, 
Why “Monte” said, with a grunt: 
“Hell! That preacher ain’t ridin’ that Glory 
Trail; 


He’s takin’ it on the jump.” 
ERN WEST. 
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No. 48—A Brave Man. 


“I lift up mine eyes unto the Hills, from 
which cometh my strength.” 


Great men are never happy. Once I was 
asked—‘“What is a great man?” and it took 
me three days thinking to form an answer. 
’Tis easy enough if we seek verbal refuge, 
as so many do, in vague hazy terms that 
mean all things to all men, but to word it 
in terms of weight, time and measure is 
quite another matter. And a definition to 
amount to anything must rest ultimately on 
physics. So I ventured this—“The great 
ness of a man is measured by the number 
of human beings whose living conditions he 
. has changed.” 

“For the better?” was suggested as an ad- 
dition, but I had thought of that, and re- 
jected it. “No. ‘For the better’ is a mat- 
ter of opinion,’ I answered. “The whitc 
man thinks one thing, the Chinaman thinks 
another, perhaps exactly the opposite, and 
each thinks his own way the better, in fact, 
the ablest. Take Attila, for example. He was 
a great man, so was Mahomet, Brigham 
Young, Newton or Edison. - Millions praise 
and condemn each alike. The Chinese 
think that most of our great men are 
‘devils,’ and we whites think much the 
same of the Turk and of the invading piz- 
tail of a few centuries ago. Like in all 
else, ’tis only the point of view. So we 
must frame a definition with which the 
man from Mars would agree. This brings 
us back to the definition I have just sug 
gested. It covers all sides, ‘tis one with 
which neither the white man nor the yel- 
low man will wholly agree, yet ’tis one with 
which neither can wholly agree, hence 
in the last analysis. it is for this rea- 
son probably more correct than any defi- 
nition that one side wholly approved and 
the other side wholly condemned. Which 
side does which matters not, of course. 
The Teuton and the Jew agree about Moses 
but differ about Jesus, and ’tis the same 
with Bismarck, Genghis Kahn, Napoleon, 
Nero, or Sitting Bull. If the living condi- 
tions result in more food, we say that the 
man credited with the change is ‘good and 
great’ but if the conditions are for less subh- 
sistence, then we say ‘he was~great but 
bad.’ Thus do the English today look on 





Chauncey Thomas. 


the German leaders of past and present, 

and thus does the white man consider At- 

tila and Geronimo. The Christian hates 
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Judas, and the American despises Benedict 
Arnold, but the Hindu and the Japanese re- 
gard both with indifference. ’Tis all in the 
point of view.” 

“Then you in some ways imply that the 
more enemies a man has the greater he 
is?” I was asked. 

“Exactly. You can measure a man bet- 
ter by his enemies than by his friends. He 
must have as powerful friends as he has 
enemies or he would instantly go under 
and be forgotten.. One implys the other, 
naturally and unavoidably. Suppose you 
hear that J. P. Morgan, Rockefeller, Roose- 
velt and the Kaiser are friends of mine. 
I may be a favorite waiter, or barber, of 
theirs. But know that these four power- 
ful men are my bitter enemies, and in some 
ways I must be at least the equal to all 
four combined, otherwise they would erase 
me. Compare Harriman with - Morgan, 
Roosevelt, and J. J. Hill, for instance. 
These three men were ever after the Harri- 
man scalp, but they never got it. A man’s 
standing is proven by his enemies, not by 
his friends.” 

“But what has all this to do with A Brave 
Man?” 

This: It shows the value of the Great 
Outdoors in the life of any man. ’Tis well 
illustrated by one of the greatest remarks 
ever made by that master of clear think- 
ing, Napoleon. "Twas at his coronation as 
Emperor of the French,,which at that time 
meant practically the Master of Europe. 
“Sire,” said a fawning politician, “Does not 
the sight of so many thousands crowding to 
see you crowned fill you with joy?” “Ugh,” 
grunted Napoleon, “Ten times more would 
come to see me hanged.” 

In short, the great man seems to play 
his life as a game, and in the last analysis 
look on only a few things as essential, and 
these few are primitive. Morgan when he 
wanted a chance to think took to the sea. 
Harriman sought the mountains. Napoleon 
slept on his little iron camp cot, even in his 
palaces. And he rode horseback, The 
senseless cheers of many thousands he 
knew how to value, also the creaking of 
leather between his knees. And he took 
the greater pleasure in the sounds of the 
saddle rather than in the voices of the 
multitudes. When on the prison island he 
lived without the crowds and crowns, but 
when denied his horse and the outdoors, 
he died. 

And who changed the lives of man more 
than Napoleon? Every country, every 
continent, bears the impress of his \hand. 
France separated America from England, 
won the Revolution for us, and when Eng- 
land was about to re-establish her sway, 
then Napoleon gave to us the Western 
half of our national domain with one stroke 
of the pen. “Today I have signed away an 
empire, that some day will humble Eng- 
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land.” But he did it thru no love for the 
United States, for it was of us Americans 
he spoke when he made that truthful hence 
cutting remark—‘“They are only a nation 
of shopkeepers.” We have tried to saddle 
that slur on the English, but, reference to 
the Napoleon books will show that he said 
it of the Americans. And he who changed 
the world once more wore a common gray 
overcoat, rode a horse and slept on an iron 
camp cot. 

Bismarck had his pictures taken with 
kings,—and with boarhounds. The most 
famous king of Babylon, in his time the 
ruler of all civilization, took his greatest 
pleasure in hunting the lion. The con- 
queror of the Saxons, and the Father of 
England, William the First, met his death 
by a treacherous arrow while hunting. 
These men did something. Nero, head of 
all Rome, turned to his scented baths and 
dancing girls, saw his empire soften and 
weaken, and the Germanic barbarian laid 
his knotted club on the silken cushions of 
the Roman, On the other hand the great- 
est of all the Russians, Peter, drove many ~ 
a biting axe blade into the oak and with 
his own strong hands helped to shape the 
beams that in time will make the Baltic 
a Russian lake. 

One may climb the ladder of life as high 
as he can, it seems, but he must ever 
keep the foot of that ladder firmly rooted 
in the ground. One can climb a rope if it 
is knotted to the earth below, but if he for- 
gets the point from which he climbed, then 
the climber finds himself quickly exhausted, 
dangling far from the top, and he slides or 
drops back, defeated and undone because he 
neglected that which he must share with 
the grass of the fields—he was not rooted 
to the soil. No, man must not forget his 
mother Earth, for him the earth will know 
no more. 

I knew two men. Each was worth hun- 
dreds of thousands, and life stretched fair 
and far. One was a hunter of the wild, 
the other was a hunter of men. Both. were 
over fifty. Suddenly came failure, not a 
penny was left. One shot himself. The 
other wrote in part— eae 

“As far as I can see I am all right 
enough. Under my mild bald head is some 
of the same gray matter a bulldog has. 
My case interests me; it is a fine study, 
psychologically. After all we men live in 
great part on the search for sensations. Ne 
reason why I shouldn’t have considerable 
entertainment in observing mine, which are 
varied and not so awfully commonplace. it 
isn’t like writing a short story; there’s no 
need for a punch at the end. 

“The beauty of having done so much 
hunting and fishing—for many years alli 
alone, lost in the big woods for a month 
or two at a time—is that a man realizes 
that, after all, what he needs is warmth and 
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sleep and grub, with’ drinking water. 1 
te at the other things and say ‘what 
t’ell!’ 

“There are some things that are tragic. 
which may be turned into a side-splitting 
farce. As a matter of fact, in the movies 
and in the theater, the only thing that in- 
terests the public is seeing people hunt. 
That’s what always brings the laugh. 1 
know I can laugh just as cheerfully at see- 
ing myself get hurt as I would at behold- 
ing another go thru the process. I am de- 
termined to study my case, to take a human 
interest in it, to find out its many humor- 
ous points. 

“But sooner or later I will surely drift 
off to some lone corner where I can hav2® 
fishing and a bit of trapping and huntinz, 
all by my lonesome. The question is to 
find the right place. There are so many 


fellows I know that have gone all over the 
lonesome stretches, that it will be quite 
easy for me to discover what I want. It 
can be done on twenty-five cents a day. 
supply me with luxu- 


And that will 
ries. * * *” 

There speaks a brave man. And a big 
man. For after all life is only a hunt for 
sensations, and to the normal mind a cloud- 
crowned mountain can give a mind-thrill 
equal to the Diamond Horseshoe of the 
opera, or the baffled howling of the pork 
pit. I am not unfamiliar with all threr. 
The rise of a trail has its merits, evea 
greater perhaps than the fall in shortribs 
or the jump of Bethlehem Steel. 

To me one of the greatest men in the 
world, I know not his name, was the scien- 
tist who calmly went on with his work 
within sound of the guns of Waterloo. What 
was Waterloo to him? His work will live, 
unnamed, ages after Waterloo is forgotten. 
What care we today for the battle that for 
the third, or the seventh or fiftieth time 
gave the control of the Pyramids to a man 
living East of Suez? But the work of the 
man who discovered fire is with us yet. 

There are only three things I know of 
that will draw every face to the window, 
and all three are primitive. They are—A 
fire, a brass band, and a dog fight. Two 
or more men fighting will attract some, 
others will turn away, with disgust or in- 
difference. I have long noticed all this as 
a reporter—and a newspaper reporter 
knows life if any one does. He sees all 
sides of it; ’tis his commonplace daily rou- 
tine, milady’s ball, the increase in empty 
freight cars, installing the new bishop or 
president, the padded thud of the fallen 
fistic champion, the new ocean liner or 
opera, paving and potato culture, politics, 
poetry and purity crusades, ’Tis all the same 
to the reporter; each is but a facet of life. 
He is in but not of it—no matter what it 
is, love or liver, cats or Kaisers. But ex- 
plain it as you will, this I have noted, thar 
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only three things draw everybody, a fire, a 
march and a dog fight—lots of dust and 
white book wails unto High Heaven and 
no harm done—and every one goes back to 
work feeling Letter. Like the bridegroom at 
the wedding, they are doing the best they 
can. 

What thrills more than the unexpected 
touch of fur in the dark? And what is 
more primitive? For ages that meant in- 
stant battle, and life was again a prob- 
lem—eat or be eaten. 

Or if the magazine fails, if the wife goes 
away with another man, if the children go 
to the grave or the jail, if the bank van- 
ishes with the cashier, the club expels you 
for unpaid dues and the lodge does the 
same, richer relatives give advice and slights 
and offer nothing else—What of it all? 
As the brave man just quoted says—“The 
beauty of having done so much hunting and 
fishing—for many years all alone, lost in 
the big woods for a month or two at a 
time—is that a man realizes that, after all, 
what he needs is warmth and sleep and 
grub, with drinking water. I look at the 
other things and say ‘what t’ell!’” 

But here is the nub of this writing—You 
must get this taste of outdoors before the 
blows begin to fall. Then you have some- 
thing to fall back upon, just as women 
turn to religion. Reared ever in a hothouse 
you cannot take the keen air with joy when 
the glass is shattered—you simply wither 
and die, become rubbish. 

But yearly, weekly if possible, learn life 
under the open sky, the high blue afternoor 
holds ever forth the gifts of the Gods, no 
matter how pork is, or if milady prefers 
red hair to none—there are others. If not, 
then there are the pines, and the clean 
rocks of their slopes, and the far distance, 
and the never ending trail, Yes, it does 
end, but you will fall asleep, and what of 
it? Whether it is taken up and carried on 
a few more million inches by hearse wheels 
or wolf pads, what of it? Sooner or later, 
Old Man, all will come and make their bed 
with thee. Every man lives his life alone 
in the Universe; at the most, all he can do 
is to reach across the gap, and fortunate 
is he who finds even one to grasp an empty 
hand. 

But there are some. Yet none equal the 
kiss of the flowers, the sympathy of the 
pine tops, the solid friendship of the rocks. 
Monied friendship is good, but the glow of 
the fire and touch of fur is better. One 
will strip you if it can, leave you naked to 
the other, but once make friends with Na- 
ture, and within yourself you are independ- 
ent of the world. But Nature has no use 
for fools, like a woman she rejects the 
weakling. Nor, like a woman again, can 
you turn to her as a last resort, unless you 
have long weoed and won her. Her due 
share at times she must have, or she will 
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fail you when called upon. So roll your 
pack, put your feet in the trail anon, and 
sleep not seldom by smouldering campfire 
if you would hold your own among mankind. 

“To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
communion with her visible forms, she 
speaks a various language—for his gayer 
hours she has a voice of gladness, an: 
a smile and eloquence of beauty, and sh2 
glides into the darker musings with a 
mild and healing sympathy that steals away 
their sharpness ere he is aware, 

“When thoughts of the last bitter hour 
come like a blight over thy spirit, and sad 
images of the stern agony, and shroud, and 
pall, and breathless darkness, and the nar- 
row house, make thee to shudder and grow 
sick at heart, go forth under the open sky 
and list to Nature’s teachings, while from 
all around—earth and her waters, and the 
depths of air—comes a still voice— 

“Yet a few days and thee the all-behold- 
ing sun shall see no more in all his 
course; nor yet.in the cold ground where 
thy pale form was laid with many tears, 
nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist thy 
image. 

“Earth, that nourished thee, shall claim 
thy growth to be resolved to earth again. 
And, lost each human trace, surrendering 
up thine individual being, shalt thou go 
to mix forever with the elements; to be 
a brother to the insensible rock and to the 
sluggish clod which the rule swain turns 
with his share and treads upon. The oak 
shall send his roots abroad and pierce thy 
mould. 

“Yet not to thine eternal resting place 
shalt thou retire alone, nor couldst thou 
wish couch more magnificent. Thou shalt 
lie down with patriarchs of the infant 
world, with kings, the powerful of the 
earth, the wige, the good, fair forms, and 
hoary seers of ages past—All in one mighty 
sepulchre. 

“The hills, rock-ribbed and ancient as the 
sun, the vales stretching in pensive quiet- 
ness between, the venerable woods, the 
rivers that move in majesty, the complain- 
ing brooks that make the meadows green; 
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and, poured round all, Old Ocean’s gray and 
melancholy waste—are but the solemn 
decorations all of the great tomb of man. 
The golden sun, the planets, all the infinite 
host of Heaven, are shining on the sad 
abodes of Death thru the still lapse of ages. 

“All that tread the globe are but a hani- 
ful to the tribes that slumber in its bosom. 
Take the wings of the morning and the 
Barcan desert pierce, or lose thyself in the 
continuous woods where rolls the Oregou 
and hears no sound save its own dashings, 
yet the dead are there. And millions in 
those solitudes, since first the flight of 
years began, have laid them down in the'r 
last sleep, the dead reign there alone. So 
shalt thou rest. 

“And what if thou withdraw in silence 
from the living, and no friend take note of 
thy departure? All that breathes wil 
share thy destiny. The gay will laugh when 
thou art gone, and the solemn brood of 
care plod on, and each one as before will 
chase his favorite phantom. Yet all these 
shall leave their mirth and their employ- 
ments and shall come and make their bed 
with thee. As the long train of ages glides 
away, the sons of men, the youth in life’s 
green spring, and he who goes in the full 
strength of years, matron and maid, the 
bowed with age, the infant in the smiles 
and beauty of its innocent age cut off, 
shall one by one be gathered to thy side 
by those who, in their turn, shall follow 
them, . 

“So live that when thy summons comes 
to join the innumerable caravan that moves 
to the pale realms of shade where each 
shall take his chamber in the silent halls of 
death, thou go not like the quarry slave 
at night, scourged to his dungeon, but sus- 
tained and soothed by an unfaltering trust, 
approach thy grave like one who wraps the 
drapery of his couch about him, and lies 
down to pleasant dreams.” 

This, to my mind, is the greatest poem 
ever written: To read it is something, to 
live it is everything, and, man or woman, 


live it you must, or you will be a compara- 


tive failure—and die before your time. 





Scots wha fish wi’ salmon roe, 

Scots wha sniggle as ye go, 

Wull ye stand the Bailie? No! 
Let the limmer dee! 


Now’s the day and now’s the time, 

Poison a’ the burns wi’ lime, 

Fishing fair’s a dastard crime, 
We're for fishing free! 


ANDREW LANG. 








THE FISHER MAN’S MEAL. 
Between two rocks a hot bed of coals brings the coffee to a boil, while the trout sizzle in the 


pan and the angler’s teeth float in a sea of expectancy. Compts. Chas. G. Werner. 











Black Bass. 


“Inch for inch and pound for pound 
The gamest fish that swims.” 


Put on your rubber boots and we 
Will take a watery run; 

A hundred yards below this bend 
I think you'll see some fun; 

For underneath a rocky ledge 
Where foamy waters twirl 

I hope to catch a fine black bass 
From out the eddy’s swirl. 


Put on your wading boots, come on, 
I'll take fly, rod and reel, 

Out in the wonder land of May— 
How happy we shall feel; 

The tossing tassels of cotton trees, 
Grey as an old lady’s curls, 

Are shaking them just as merrily, 


As they would were they giddy girls. 


The air is sweet with vocalling 


From birds with wood-brown wings: 


You don’t hear any minor chords 
Nor snap of broken strings; 

You feel like going barefoot 
And you feel like something wild: 

You want to holler, leap and laugh 
And act just like a child. 


The tall cliff casts a shadow 
From the early morning sun; 
Across the stream, within the shade 
The dogwood has begun 


—Dr. James A. Henshall. 


To flaunt its flowers of creamy white. 
While blooms of red-bud trees 

Like rosy lips seem beckoning 
For kisses from the breeze. 


But let the flowers and kisses pass, 
We’re out to fight the fighting bass. 
I hope to goodness I'll get a bite, 
I want you to see that doctor was right, 
Who said in one of his fishing hymns 
“Black bass is the gamest fish that 
swims.” 


If I get a bite, O then you'll see 
What a jumper and fighter that fish 
can be: 
You'll shake to shins, 
When that tiger with fins, 
First feels the hook and the row begins; 
When that wildcat in scales, 
With mouth hard as nails 
Gives one of his jumps, 
The heart of you thumps, 
And if you lose him it suddenly slumps; 
But catch him or lose him you have to own 
All former angling dims 
Beside the joy of battle 
With the gamest fish that swims. 
Inch for inch and pound for pound 
The gamest fish is he, 
That ever flashed and thrashed and 
dashed 
For his watery liberty. 
B. A. HITCHCOCK. 








| 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, writes for Outdoor 


Life exclusively He will gladly 


answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend 
his aid to the cause of the truest and highest ideals in angling sportsmanship, to which 


cause this department is devoted. 








Angler’s 
Letter No, 191.—Is the Rod Too Light? 


Editor Angling Department:—As an out- 
door man (when my business allows me), I 
take keen interest in all matters appertain- 
ing thereto, not alone from a sportsman 
viewpoint, but because the open air, the 
tracks, the trees and streams appeal to me. 

Talking of shorter rods. It may not be 
so much being able to land your fish—that 
may be easy, even with a light, short rod; 
but what about your distance in clear, open 
water? Your 27%-inch fish should have 
weighed more than that; if in what we call 
good condition, nearer twice; that is what 
we would look for in a first-class condi- 
tioned rainbow. And here I would say that 
I opine that the lookers-on would see some 
sport if O. W. Smith hooked a 14-pound fish 
on his 7-ounce 8-foot rod. Not long since, 
in our Taupo Lake and its feeders, it was no 
uncommon occurrence to strike one as large 
as that. Now, owing to the tremendous in- 
crease in numbers (despite consistent net- 
ting by the authorities), and consequent 
shortage of food, 7 to 10 pounds is consid- 
ered: a good average fish. A lot of them 
still have length but no breadth. 

Our season opened a week ago, and my 


first morning produced sixteen good condi- 
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tioned brown trout averaging about 2% 
pounds. I traveled twenty-five miles from 
the city to get these. 

Have you had any experience with Quin- 
nat salmon? In our South Island they have 
planted them with excellent results, and 
this season in our district we have distrib- 
uted some one-year fish. 

For such a good sporting country as ours. 
and also such grand scenic sights, it has 
always surprised me that the American peo- 
ple have not patronized New Zealand oft- 
ener. Occasionally I run across a few from 
the States—that is how I first came into 
contact with the 6-foot 6-inch 5-ounce rod— 
and these come pretty regularly. With the 
turmoil in England and on the Continent, it 
may be that more of your people may look 
in this direction. That they would be well 
pleased is certain. If any writing of mine is 
of any interest to your readers, publish by 
all means, but please leave my name out. 
I’m modest, and not a journalist. I have in 
view writing you a few notes generally on 
control and fishing in the Dominion. which 
I think may be of interest to anyone of your 
readers, as coming from almost a strange 
land to them, and also as information and 
possibly inducement to any tourists think- 
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ing of traveling. If you know of any such, 
refer them to me by all means, as I might 
be able to give them information of value. 
I am’ looking round for a few photos, as I 
always consider these lend considerably to 
the attractiveness of any magazine.—W. G. 
T., Wellington, N. Z. 


While waiting for the article from our 
good correspondent, [I am going to pub- 
lish this letter just as it is for the benefit 
of our readers, and to open the ball on light 
tackle. What do you think of the matter, 
fellows? Would you back me with my light 
rod?—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 192.—Pickerel, Pike or Muskel- 
lunge? 


Editor Angling Department:—I am send- 
ing you the picture of a fish taken from a 
small lake in Southern Wisconsin. This 
fish weighed 13 pounds, but specimens 
weighing as much as 23 pounds have been 
taken from the same water. The belly and 
spots were very. light, while the back was 
a dark brown. Some fishermen say they 








COMPTS. 


IT’S A PIKE, AND A FINE ONE, TOO! 
sc C. 
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are the great northern pike, others that 
they are pickerel. Please advise thru Out- 
door Life regarding the matter.—S. C. C. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


There is little doubt in my mind but that 
the fish is a great northern pike, or, more 
properly, Great Lakes pike, for the former 
name, if we are to believe Jordan and Ever- 
mann, should refer to esox immaculatus, the 
muskellunge of “Eagle Lake and other small 
lakes in Northern Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota.”” By some anglers the fish of this re- 
stricted area are regarded as the only true 
muskellunge, therefore we hear them say 
that true muskellunge are never found in 
Lake Michigan waters, a manifest untruth 
when we take into consideration diagnostic 
features. As a rule, the musky from the 
Eagle Lake section are different from those 
of the Great Lakes, St. Lawrence River. 
etc., but the latter are true muskellunge 
nevertheless. A true pickerel—E. ameri- 
canus, E. vermiculatus, EB. reticulatus—sel- 
dom if ever weighs over five pounds, loosely 
speaking; therefore it is safe to call any 
fish over that weight a pike. Of the three 
pickerel mentioned, the third alone is found 
in the Middle West. As we have before 
pointed out in these pages—Letter No. 29. 
March, 1914—in order to determine whether 
or not a given specimen is a pike, musky or 
pickerel, you have only to examine the 
squamatation of the cheek. The pickerel 
has both the cheek and gill-cover scales: 
the pike, the cheek and upper half of the 
gill-cover; the muskellunge shows only a 
thin line of scales at the upper edge of both 
cheek and gill-cover. While one can never 
be certain regarding colors, I have yet to 
see a musky with oblong spots like those on 
the fish in the picture; always the royal 
fish is decorated with rounded spots or ver- 
tical blotches.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 193.—More Upon Rainbow Diet. 


Editor Angling Department:—After read- 
ing letter No. 153, “Rainbow Diet,” in No- 
vember Outdoor Life, I thought perhaps the 
following incidents might interest you. 

Several years ago, while fly-fishing on the 
Sacramento River at the mouth of Little 
Castle Creek, near the boundary between 
Shastaand Siskiyou counties, I landed a 
rainbow trout weighing about 1% pounds. 
Hooked in its upper jaw was a long-shanked 
bait hook, on which were three fresh salmon 
eggs, and to the hook was attached about 
3% feet of single gut leader. The fish could 
have taken that bait but a short time before 
it took my fly or the salmon eggs would not 
have been in evidence. On another occa- 
sion | hooked a rainbow trout which broke 
the snell and got away. The very next cast 
[ made, after putting on another fly, I 
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“GEE, BUT IT WAS ALL I COULD DO TO HOLD 
HIM!” COMPTS. G. N. HUBBARD, 
CRESTED BUTTE, COLO. 


hooked and landed that same trout, the fly 
I lost sticking in its lower jaw. 

I also landed a rainbow trout 10% inches 
long which seemed abnormally plump. On 
opening its stomach I found therein two 
small rainbow trout, one 3 inches, the 
other 2 inches long, and besides an assort- 
ment of bugs and larvae of water insects. 
Still that trout was not satisfied, but greed- 
ily struck at my fly. Digestion had not prog- 
ressed far enough to prevent positively 
identifying the small trout as rainbows. 
This goes to prove that the rainbow trout is 
not only an omnivorous feeder, but a canni- 
bal as well.—H. C., Pacific Grove, Cal. 


All of the trouts are cannibals to a 
greater or less degree, as is also true of the 
charrs—brook trout of the East. We have 
all learned that a live minnow used as bait, 
especially late in the evening, will never 
fail to tempt big fish. I have found min- 
nows a better bait for rainbow than for the 
Eastern brook. The question regarding 
which there is so much controversy is as to 


whether or not the introduced rainbow is 
more inclined to a fish diet than the native 
Eastern charr. Some of us have found that 
wherever the former have been introduced, 
as a rule, the Eastern trout disappear. Of 
course, the rainbow will as quickly swallow 
its own offspring as that of the native fish, 
and the latter will eat rainbow fry when- 
ever chance offers; but I hold that rainbow 
are more active and aggressive in wild wa- 
ter than natives, therefore the latter cannot 
successfully meet them. We are informed 
by fish culturists that in confinement the 
brook trout manifest a greater tendency to 
indulge in a fish diet than do the rainbow. 
Just the same, so far as my observation 
has gone, rainbow soon win the stream for 
themselves.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 194.—Compliments for Trout 
Lore. 


Editor Angling Department:—After eat- 
ing my Thanksgiving dinner and securing a 
copy of Outdoor Life from the newsstand, I 
settled down to some added enjoyment. 
Quite naturally I turned to the “Fireside” 
and then to “Trout Lore,” chapter 23—and 
right there I received a considerable shock 
—TI read, “In this and the succeeding chap- 
ter . . . so concluding ‘Trout Lore.’” I 
feel a decided resentment at those words, 
and it is hard for me to realize that I have 
enjoyed “Trout Lore” for twenty-three 
months. I have enjoyed these so much and 
have taken them as a matter of course. 
along with the other good departments of 
Outdoor Life; the shock is in suddenly be- 
ing brought to a realization that they could 
not go on forever. Come to-think of it, it 
is rather too much to expect,.and I can only 
express my sincere appreciation for the se- 
ries, and implicitly trust you, Mr. Smith, to 
have some more good things lined out for 
us.—B. B., Helena, Mont... 

I am much pleased to know that you have 
enjoyed “Trout Lore,” and, like you, am 
sorry to see the last chapter published. It 
would have been easy to have continued for 
another year, adding chapter to chapter, for 
the subject cannot be exhausted. Some 
day, if the demand seems to warrant, I may 
bring it out in book form. For a time we 
purpose devoting considerable space to bass 
fishing and casting tackle; also we will be- 
gin a series of articles upon the pike fam- 
ily. Of course we will not forget the trout, 
for, after all, they are the fish. -Again 
thanking you for your kind words, I promise 
you many pleasant evenings by the side of 
our warm fire.—O. W. 8. 


Letter No. 195.—He Caught the Fish. 


Editor Angling Department:—In looking 
over your interesting. magazine for Novem- 
ber, letter No. 154 caught my eye, and to 








THESE ARE THE FISH THAT CAME FROM EAST LAKE AND THESE ARE THE 


MEN AND 


FORD THAT BROUGHT THEM. COMPTS. 8S. G. DORRIS, LAFAYETTE, ORE 


say that I was some surprised is putting it 
mildly. The writer of that letter was not 
with the party at East Lake when even the 
fish he holds in his hand was caught. But 
then “H. J. L.” did not claim to have caught 
them. Wouldn’t he have been “in it” if he 
had? The fish in the picture accompanying 
letter 154 was a female and weighed 7% 
pounds. I am sending you a picture of the 
party that did catch some of the big fish, 
thirteen of them, and one weighed 13 
pounds, measured 29 inches. We are going 
to have the best fishing on the coast up 
there in the Paulina Reserve, and don’t you 
forget it—S. G. D., Lafayette, Or. 


Thanks for the picture. The writer of 
letter 154 made it expressly clear that he 
did not make the big catch, so we have 
nothing on him beyond a debt of gratitude 
for calling out your interesting letter. It is 
hard for me to think of a 29-inch trout with- 
out becoming excited beyond measure. 
Some day I shall pack my——but shucks, 
what’s the use? my job is here.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 196.—To Preserve Enamel of 
Lures. 


Editor Angling Department:—Here is a 
simple thing that might be of use to some- 
body. I had lost considerable money and 
faith in- wooden minnows by having many 
of them crack the first two or three times I 
used them. The last one I bought I gave a 
dip in oil before putting it in the water, and 
it never cracked a particle—J. R., Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 


I thank you for the hint, but cannot for 
the life of me see just why one bath in oil 


would preserve the enamel for any length 
of time, as the coating is supposed to be 
impervious to water. I have found the 
banging a lure gets in casting, taken in 
connection with the strike of the fish, to 
be the real causes of the enamel breaking, 
The teeth of a pike, for instance, will cut 
thru the thickest coating of enamel, the 
water gets in, the end comes. However, I 
shall gladly try out your idea.—O. W. S. 

In a later letter J. R. says: In reference 
to using oil on wood lures, I did not mean 
to be understood that the treatment would 
prevent chipping, as I know that it will not 
do that, but it will stop cracking to a great 
extent. Very many lures are enameled on 
raw wood, without a previous filler being 
used. The water gets in where the hooks 
are attached, soaks the wood, and a crack is 
bound to result. When lure is soaked in oil 
it keeps the water out. 


Letter No. 197.—Providing for the Future. 


Editor Angling Department:—My hobby, 
like yours, is fishing; consequently Outdoor 
Life is the best fisherman’s magazine. I en- 


close you a picture of my two-year-old 
nephew, taken in front of our cottage at 
Wauconda, Bang’s Lake, Ill. While there 
we caught nothing but blue gills or croppie, 
using grub worms for bait. I am a bait 
caster, so it was my first experience with 
such small fry, but I am free to confess that 
I enjoyed the angling. The fish bit freely 
and were taken in deep water. Whenever 
one of us would pull a struggling croppie 
to the surface the little fellow, whose pic- 
ture you have, would sure “go crazy.” 
367 
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COMPTS, W. A. B., EVANSTON, 
When we took his picture he was saying, 
“Fisee, fisee,’’ which probably accounts for 
the happy smile. I contend that he is be- 
ing brought up as he should be and that the 
future is safe.—W. A. B., Evanston, II1. 

| agree with you in the matter of child 
training. My daughter caught her first 
trout at three years and has been fishing 
ever sincé. I also agree with you that fish- 
ing for such “small fry” as you mention is 
real sport. Am wondering, however, if you 
meant to confuse blue gills and crappies? 
They are not the same fish. The scientific 
name of the blue gill, or blue sunfish, is 
lepomis pallidus, while that of the crappie, 
or croppie, is pomoxis sparoides. The crap- 
pie is often confused with the calico bass, 
which it resembles very closely, tho if you 
bear this one fact in mind you will never 
confuse the two: the crappie has 5 or 6 
dorsal spines, the calico bass always seven 
or eight. These latter fish are greenish- 


silver mottled with darker splotches, while © 


the blue sunfish is decidedly blue, as his 
name implies. We hope to devote more 
space to the common fish in the months to 
come.-—O W. S&S. 


Letter No. 198.—Coaxing ’Em to Bite. 


Editor Angling Department:—There are, 
of course, several ways of fishing for trout. 
Here is one way from which I derived some 


sport: While at Lake St. Mary, Glacier Na- 
tional Park, last summer, I got a little tired 


_ would give him line carefully, 


of boat fishing and tried shore fishing. 
Selecting a spot on the bank, near where 
the water began its great depth, 20 or 30 
feet from shore, I would cast as far as I 
could, allow the bait or wood minnow to 
sink about 20 or 25 feet, and reel slowly in. 
Occasionally I got a strike in deep water, 
but usually nothing happened till the bait 
appeared over the break of the under-water 
bank. Then generally there would be a 
dark object following, said object being a 
two to ten-pound trout. 

Here is where the interesting work be- 
gan. If I reeled straight in I seldom got a 
strike, but I would stop the bait for a sec 
ond and then start it—stop it and start it— 
and usually on either the first or second 
starting the fish would take hold but not 
strike hard, and. turn toward deep water. I 
just . fast 
enough to make a little slack, until he had 
taken perhaps 12 feet, then I would allow 
the line to tighten enough to discover if the 
fish had much of a hold upon the bait; if I 
thought he had, I gave a short snub, then I 
would try to land him. 

I liked this fishing because I felt I was 
making the trout take hold when they were 
not anxious to do so, and because it took 
some care and patience. 

I was trying this game one day in a deep 
hole at the mouth of a small stream when a 
rare thing happened. Just as I finished 
reeling in, with the lure about three feet 
form the water, a three or four-pound trout 
leaped after it. Before I could think the 
lure was on dry pebbles and so was the 
trout, but he quickly flopped back into the 
water again. 

I thought of the stories which tell 
of fish jumping out of water after bait, but 
that was the first time I ever saw one come 
onto dry land after it. One forenoon, while 
fishing the way just described, I caught 
four trout—Dolly Varden-—from seven to 
ten pounds each. It just seemed that they 





. MARY, GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. 
COMPTS. J. RILEY. 
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liked to be coaxed or teased, but sometimes 
it was very hard coaxing.—J. R., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

The incident you narrate is certainly in- 
teresting. I have known of other game fish, 
notably bass an@ pike, pursuing prey to 
their own undoing. Last summer a friend 
of mine saw a large pike chasing a minnow 
shoreward; when in shallow water the min- 
now darted sideways, but the pike slid out 
on the shelving sand and was captured by 
my friend. Some years ago I saw a small- 
mouth bass perform the same stunt. To my 
knowledge, tho, I have never known of a 
trout so forgetting himself. Your method 
of fishing is simply an application of the 
fly-fisher’s methods to bait fishing. To il- 
lustrate: Last season I was fly-fishing for 
trout, but it was an off-day and they would 
not rise. At last I took my stand by a pool 
known to contain any number of fish. Just 
where the current set back under an over- 
hanging bank I cast rapidly a number of 
times, whipped the surface, then let the fly 
sink a few inches and retrieved with a 
jerking motion. Twice there was no re. 
sponse, but after the third whipping I 
hooked two fish at once. It is the method 
usually emploved in black bass fly-fishing. 
When trout fishing in small streams I never 
give up a likely hole until my patience is 
exhausted, and it requires some time to ac- 


complish that-—in fishing, I mean.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 199.—A Model for Others. 


Editor Angling Department:—I am send- 
ing you an article which gives you an idea 
of the work being accomplished by the 
Marion County Fish and Game Protective 
Association. This society was organized in 
1907. We immediately built a black bass 
hatchery which has been in constant oper- 
ation ever since. The hatchery has _ in- 
creased its output every season and is now 
building two additional ponds. The hatch- 
ery is located in Riverside Park, at Indian- 
apolis. The members of the organization 
are fishermen of Marion County, each pay- 
ing a yearly due of $3, which is used in op- 
erating the hatchery. I shall be glad to 
give further information to anyone inter- 
ested.—G. J. T. M., Indianapolis, Ind. 


We are always glad to learn of such or- 
ganizations, and you are to be commended 
for the good work that you are doing. I 
have run over the newspaper report of your 
plants &nd.you certainly have accomplished 
a@ great deal with your resources. I can see 
where your fishing will grow better and bet- 
ter as the years pass, that is, with proper 
protection, Such efforts should be encour- 
aged, even those not members of the asso- 
ciation reaping direct benefits. Protection 
and propagation are the two big words in 
the angler’s vocabulary.—O. W. S. 


* the gravid condition of the rainbow. 


THE WEST 


LOOKS LIKE A TRAMP BUT FEELS FINE. 
“I landed this fellow which dressed 8% Ibs. Yet 


“Old Smokey says ‘it’s a minnow.’ "—Dr. Owen, Pol- 


son, Mont. 





Letter No. 200.—A Voracious Rainbow. 


Editor Angling Department:—While at 
Bourbon, Mo., about 75 miles out of St. 
Louis on the ’Frisco lines, some three weeks 
ago, I made a trip across country to what is 
known: as “Blue Springs,” the head of a 
cold, clear water brooklet, the home of 
many a large rainbow, some having been 
taken that weighed as much as four pounds 
But this is not the story I started to tell, 
for the truth of which the agent at Bourbon 
vouches. Some time this last fall, I think 
it was, near the spring I mentioned, a large 
female rainbow, corpulent with spawn, in 
her eager efforts to capture a minnow, 
chased it out upon the sand, was herself 
stranded and captured.—‘Cameo,” Spring- 
field, Mo. 

It is indeed an unusual case, because of 
Ordi- 
narily when in that condition fish are some- 
what “off their feed.” It is not unusual, 
however, for game fish in pursuit of prey to 
drive their would-be capture out of water 
and even strand themselves. Only last sum- 
mer I saw a pickerel follow a shiner right 
up into shallow water until his (the pick- 
erel’s) back protruded, and he was much 
put to it to get back into deep water. How- 
ever, I have never seen the Eastern brook 
trout manifest such eagerness.—O. W. S: 


Letter No. 201.—Cooking and Preserving 
Trout. 


Editor Angling Department:—I have been 
reading Outdoor Life for several years past, 
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tho not a subscriber. Have been a novice 
in trout fishing in Colorado waters for past 
fifty years or more—an old prospector. In 
reading your November issue I noticed your 
methods of cooking and drying trout. Will 
tell you how I often cook trout that may be 
new to most of your readers and. perhaps 
to all. 

With the same old beginning, “catch your 
fish first!” Dress and scale them, scraping 
them thoroly to remove slime, etc., hold 
fish under water to scale them, remove 
heads: % to % pound size best. Insert in 
each fish thin strip of bacon, place fish in 
deep pan, cover with a bread dough mixed 
to thick consistency with strong spoon, and 
spread over fish. Have a hole prepared in 
camp fire that has been burning long enough 
to be hot. Rake out coals and most of 
ashes. Place dish with fish therein. Over 
this place a larger pan, gold pan for instance, 
then cover whole with hot ashes and coals. 
Leave in over night. Open up for breakfast 
and you will find a dish fit for kings or 
queens, bread and all combined. No bones 
to contend with, for they have become a 
glutinous substance. “Yum, yum, yum!” 

To dry trout, after thoro cleaning es above 
use your larger fish, one pound and up, as 
they are not so good for the pan. Lay the 
fish on a board and with a sharp knife— 
must be sharp—slice the flesh off ribs and 
back bone, which will give you a slab of 
nice meat free from bone. Salt, as you 
would for pan, lay in sun for three or four 
days—-keep flies and yellow jackets off if 
you can—then may be placed in flour sack 
and hung up in cool airy place. When 
thoroly dry can be eaten with lunch’and be 
found delicious. With age will be as brittle 
as a cracker. Will keep indefinitely, and 
good to take home from your camping trip. 
—F, F., Denver. 
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I can’t just understand what you mean 
by “scaling trout.” I have never found that 
necessary except in case of large fish of 
the Western variety. An Eastern brook 
trout never needs scali I have caught 
large rainbow, three and four pound fish, 
with scales sufficiently large to demand re- 
moval. Your breaded trout harks good all 
right, all right. Now about your method of 
drying trout. I doubt very much if it could 
be employed in a damp climate. I am posi- 
tive that here in Wisconsin to undertake any 
thing of the kind would be to have a mess 
of decayed fish on hand, I have never been 
able to dry fish successfully without the aid 
of smoke or artificial heat. However, I am 
going to try it out. Come again. We al- 
ways have room by the fire for the Old 
Timers, the “been there” men.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 202—Hell-benders Inimical to 
Fish? 


Editor Angling Department:—What is the 
hell-bender? a left-over from creation? Is ne 
a cross between an eel anda daschshund? 
Does he serve any good purpose? For what 
was he created? Can you inform me if the 
thing is harmful to fish life and if so how 
can he be exterminated? Have understood 
that hell-benders are good to eat, but have 
never known of any one undertaking to 
dine upon them—aA Subscriber, Burn- 
side, Ky. 

And what is a hell-binder? Can not find 
the name in any of my fish, reptile or ani- 
mal books; perhaps I should look among 
the insects. I presume your hellbinder is 
the Menopoma Alleghaniense Harlan, or big 
water lizard, from one to two feet long, 
common in the Mississippi Valley, tho it 
may be any one of the Urodela, salamand- 
ers, of which there are several species. The 
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salamander of the Rocky Mountain plateau, 
from Montana to Mexico, is used by the 
Mexicans for food. It is not generally 
known that salamanders develop from tad- 
poles as do frogs, tho they never shed their 
tails as do the latter, so do not receive as 


high a position in the evolutionist’s scale. 
The earlier Batrachians were tailed, sala- 


mander like; the frogs appear later. It 
is interesting to note-that in some cases 
the larva is larger than the adult terrestrial 
form, the “tadpole” being 12 inches long 
while the adult salamander is but 8. The 
fossil, earliest representatives of the Am- 
phibians, were enormous, monstrous, larval, 
premature forms compared with their des- 
cendants. In the salamander the evolution- 
ary theory is illustrated. As to the use of 
the animal—well, I simply don’t know. I 
can well remember when studying zoology 
the days spent on the mud-puppy with 
scalpel and dissecting knife, but we were 
more interested in how it was made than 
what it was made for. I doubt if they are 
inimical to fish, tho they might destroy 
spawn.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 203.—A Strange Trout. 


Editor Angling Department:—I have read 
a great many letters in the Fireside rela- 
tive to the various species of trout, and I 
in turn rise for information. I caught a 
mess of trout recently that were different 
from anything ever taken by me heretofore. 
The stream from which I took them hag no 
name so far as { know, is found in Kala- 
math County, Oregon, four miles northwest 
of the headwaters of Crystal Creek. As the 


waters of this creek sink into the sand 
about 800 feet above the Great Kalamath 
Marsh the fish contained in it can have no 
connection with the trout of other streams. 
Now for a description of the fish. In size 
they run from fry to two pounds or there- 
abouts. Color, pot black on the back and 
just black on the belly, bright yellow spots 
along the sides from % to % an inch in 
diameter, all fing and the tail are edged 
with pure white, the band being even, from 
1-16 to 1-32 of an inch in width. Head short 
and blunt. When I caught the first fish I 
thought I haé a lizard and put my foot 
upon it preparatory to tearing out the hook, 
when it began to flop as no lizard ever 
flopped, and I knew it was a fish. There 
were four fishermen in the party, and dur- 
ing the day we took sixty of the fish. Have 
any of the readers of this department taken 
fish like them? Who knows what they are? 
—H. Roseboom, Bellingham, Wash. 


Upon receipt of this letter I referred the 
whole matter to the United States Fish 
Commission for I found myself unable to 
answer the question in a satisfactory way. 
In due course I received a reply from Wash- 
ington; the question fiad been referred to 
some one for answer, and it is still un- 
answered. I do not even make a guess as 
to the variety of the fish. As was pointed 
out in “Trout Lore,” color is never a con- 
stant feature, depending upon food and en- 
vironment. I have taken trout almost, note 
I say “almost,” black in color, always from 
black-soil streams, but a “pot-black”’ trout 
is certainly unusual. Perhaps some of our 
readers can throw light upon the problem.— 


0. W. S. 
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The Book of Modern Tackle. 
Mountings of a Casting Rod. 


By rod mountings we mean everything 
attached to the joints—butt-cap, hand-grasp, 
reel-seat, ferrules, guides and tip-top. We 
may set it down as a general rule that noth- 
ing should be added to a rod for the sake 
of mere beauty. Utility and durability 
should be our watch words. To illustrate, 
we advocate German silver in all metal 
parts, not because the silver is more hand- 
some, but simply because 
it renders longer service. 
I am not saying that the 
windings of a rod should 
not be “foxy” if you 
have a penchant for that 
variety of ornamenta- 
tion, or that you should 
not have your steel rod enameled in any 
other color save that of black; if you desire 
green, blue, or what not, that is your own af- 
fair. However, I think that a strikingly or- 
namented rod may have a tendency to 
frighten an overly-shy fish. Perhaps, how- 
ever, there is little danger on this score 
in bait casting, whatever may be true of 
fly-fishing. This is the point I make, never 
surrender quality for appearance. But more 
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TYPES OF ROD FERRULBS. 
1.—Plain. 2.—Shouldered, 3.—Serrated. 


regarding this matter as we take up the 
various mountings. 

Three materials are used for ferrules and 
we mention them in order of their value: 
brass, nickel and German silver. The first 
we dismiss with one word, do not. emplov 
them. Nickel is better and more sightly, but 
unfortunately in course of time the plating 
wears away and they present a very un- 
sightly appearance. For a little more monev 
vou can secure German silver, a durable and 
sightly material. German silver is hereby 
recommended for all rod mountings. As to 
the type of ferrule to employ, personally I 
prefer the welted and capped, with caps ser- 
rated or split, so that, in 
wood rods, the winding 
can be brought up over 
the saw-tooth like ends. 
It is my belief that wood rods are not so apt 
to break at the ferrule when the ends of the 
metal is serrated or split, as there is a wee 
bit of elasticity at the danger point. The 
“welt” at the end of the ferrule strengthens 
the edge, and never should be omitted. The 
center should have a closed end. It is true 
that all good wood rods today are made with 
capped and welted ferrules, closed end cen- 
ters, whether or not they are serrated; but 
in ordering it is the part of wisdom to know 
what you want and why you want it, then 
make your specifications. 

Guides “are made in many shapes, and 
while probably there is no “best” shape, 
still I have found that the more simple the 
guide the better it will satisfy. As to ma- 
terial, German silver is given first place. 
One sometimes sees 
casting rods equipped 
with trumpet guides, but 
upon the whole I prefer 
the narrow raised agate offset guide 
of moderate size. A word regarding agate- 
lined guides. It is better to have the 
rod equipped thruout with agate, but at any 
rate the first guide and tip-top should be of 
that material, Agate reduces friction to the 
minimum and therefore not only increases 
the caster’s distance, but also prevents wear 
~upon the line. As the agate guides are some- 
what expensive the caster sometimes is 
under the necessity of finding a substitute, 
and adamant is hereby recommended, Shun 
all “ginger-bread” work and unduly large 
guides; either will prove an abomination. 
Guides need not be over a quarter of an 
inch in diameter—inside measurement, the 
second slightly smaller. I would not place 
over two, aside from the tip-top, upon a 
high-grade five-foot bamboo rod. The more 
guides, the greater the friction and wear 
upon the line. Personally I want plenty of 
room between the reel and -first guide— 
about twenty-four inches—but if you do not 
care for that “play room,” then use three 
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TYPES OF LINE GUIDES. 


1.—Plain ring. 2, 3 and 4.—Agates. (No. 2 my 
favorite.) 


guides, the first about sixteen inches from 
the reel, Undoubtedly the third guide adds 
something to the strength of the rod. I 
think if I were selecting a steel or solid 
wood rod I would desire three guides and 
am under the impression that they are so 
equipped, at least the former is. 

We may dismiss the tip-top with only a 
word for all that we have said regarding 
guides applies here. The material should 
undoubtedly be German 
silver, if possible agate 
lined. I would not em- 
ploy the so-called “guard- 
ed tips,” a wire arranged to guide the line 
into the ring. I can not see that it serves 
any good purpose, simply adds to the 
friction and in no wise strengthens the 
part. These guarded tips are supplied in 
different forms, but after trying them out, 
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TYPES OF TIP-TOPS. 
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I have gone back to the old, simple angle 
top, than which I am firmly convinced 
there are none better. 

When we turn to the question of reel- 
seat and hand-grasp, there is room for dis- 
cussion, for there are many forms of both 
upon the market. The 
reel-seat should be of 
metal, preferably of Ger- 
man silver. The purpose 
of the reel-seat is to hold the reel in posi- 
tion, and if it does not do that it has no 
place upon any rod. Unless the reel band 
is held down by a finger-hook, to be dis- 
cussed in the next paragraph, the reel-band 
will slip up, releasing the reel, to obviate 
which rod makers have resorted to many 
expedients. One maker has produced a rod 
with a separable reel-seat, so to speak: the 
handle is pulled back to insert the reel, 
shoved home and locked in position.. Need- 
less to add, once in place, the reel will 
never fall out. Other makers have arranged 
the reel bands with locking devices of vari- 
ous sorts, more or less efficient. The point 
for you to bear in mind when purchasing a 
rod is that this reel band must have some 
sufficient lock, else you will be driving in- 
effective wooden “toggles” beneath the 
band to the effacement of the beauty of the 
reel-seat. I have often wondered why mak- 
ers do not reverse the reel-seat, following 
the reel with the reel-band instead of pre- 
ceding it, then the reel would always pul! 
into position instead of out. 

More than one amateur has thrown his 
rod away, or had it dragged from his hand 
by an unusually heavy fish. I knew a man 
not so long ago who purchased a fine steel 
rod one evening, and at the first cast the 
next morning threw the 
whole outfit, including a 
25.00 reel, out int» 
thirty feet of water. It 
is there yet, I guess, for 
to the best of my knowledge it has never 
been recovered. A simple finger hook 
would have obviated the accident. As inti- 
mated above, the finger-hook attached to 
the reel-band, acts as an efficient lock. Per- 
sonally, I do not like the finger-hook as it 
has a tendency to cause cramp in the fore- 
finger, is in the way and not an aid to good 
casting. The Bristol people make a detach- 
able finger-hook which is a good thing, as 
it can be removed without any trouble. I 
have given you the why of the finger-hook, 
and they accomplish the purpose for which 
they were designed, tho for the reasons 
given I do not use them on my rods. 

In the matter of hand-grasps there is a 
wide range of selection, both in form and 
material. I strongly prefer the double style, 
tho many good anglers use the single In 
reeling in, the left hand naturally grasps 
the rod by the forward grip, the thumb and 
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forefinger laying the line. As it adds to the 
beauty and symmetry of the rod as well as 
to its serviceableness the only indictment 
which can be brought against it is the mat- 
ter of weight, an infinitesimal item. Should 
you try out two rods, one with a forward 
hand-grasp, the other without, and like both 
equally well; my advice 
to you would be, select 
the one with the for- 
ward grip. The hand- 
grasp itself should be 
soft to the hand, otherwise you will find 
your hand growing sore from much casting. 
After experimenting with many materials I 
gladly give first place to cork; it offers sut- 
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2.—Double. (Note the 
on both.) 


1.—Single, “finger hook” 


ficient grip, is not harsh to the hand, and 
when made of select material, is durable. 
The veneered cork butt is almost worth- 
less, as it will crack and peel under service. 
The butt should be constructed of cork 
rings, firmly glued together over a wood 
core, the method employed in constructing 
all of the better-grade rods. I think I would 
give second place to the solid wood handle, 
tho somewhat heavier than cork and other 
materials used. The celluloid wound handle 
is pleasant to the feel, but liable to break 
The cord wound handle is harsh to the 
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hand and also liable to disaster. I am so 
much in favor of the solid cork handle that 
I am going to leave the question by urging 
you to invest in a rod provided with that 
sort of a handle, knowing full well that you 
will later rise up and call me blessed. 
There remains to consider but the butt 
cap, the end of the rod, and we will have 
finished our discussion. Material, German 
silver, of course, It 
should be of sufficient 
weight to resist banging 
without denting. A little 
judicious milling adds to its beauty. There 
is no advantage in having a “screw-off” 
butt-cap unless you have a “reversible 
handle,” obviously out of place in a casting 
rod, for you will never want your reel below 
the hand. If we were dealing with a live- 
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- bait rod, then we might find use for the reel 


below the hand, under certain conditions. 

So we have brought to a conclusion our 
discussion of the rod. We have tried to be 
perfectly fair in our presentation of the 
matter, tho undoubtedly we are more or 
less opinionated—all anglers are. As I have 
said again and again, we have simply given 
the results of our own experiments and ex- 
perience. I love the short rod and casting 
reel. More skill is required in properly 
handling them than many a fly-fisher im- 
agines. Not “any old stick will do for a 
bait-casting rod,” as some contemptuous of 
the art assert, but it must be constructed 
upon scientific principles so that it will not 
only respond to the surge of the fish, but 
also to the impulse and whim of the angler. 
Whether or not you select a split-bamboo, 
a solid wood, or a steel rod, select as good 
and well mounted a tool as you can afford. 
See that it has the backbone and resiliency 
necessary, without which it will indeed be 
but a stick. And lastly, let it be one that 
“feels right” in your hand, fits you. 


History and Evolution of the Bait Casting Rod. 


In no single item of the bait caster’s out- 
fit has there been greater development than 
in the reel, It is a long journey from the 
first single action winder down thru the 
years to the modern quadruple, self-wind- 
ing, self-thumbing, self-a-hundred-and-one- 
other-things reel. Just where and when the 
fishing reel originated we know not, but 
we find mention of it in the “Complete 





ton, “And to that end, 
some use a wheel about 
the middle of the rod, or 
near the hand; which is 
to be observed better 
by seeing one of them, than by a large 
demonstration of words.” Presumably Wal- 
ton had no personal knowledge of the 
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Angler.” Says Izaak Wal- 


“wheel,” otherwise he would have been 
more explicit in his description. This first 
winch was undoubtedly after the fashion of 
the “Nottingham reel,” still used in Eng- 
land, a large disk of wood with a grooved 
outer edge to contain the line; simple and 
efficient for the work for which it was 
planned, fly fishing. Today the single ac- 
tion reel has diminished in size and is made 
of other material, but still it follows close- 
ly the pattern of the first winch produced. 
From the very nature of the case this is 
bound to be true. Little is required of the 
fly fisherman’s reel; ordinarily it is but a 
spool on which the line is stored, so ob- 
viously no great development may be ex- 
pected, no radical changes looked for. 

The invention of the multiplying reel, the 
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NO. 1.—SHOWING THE GEARING OF A QUAD 
RUPLE MULTIPLIER. 


The cog-wheel (a) to which the handle is direct 
ly attached, engages with the pinion (b). 


casting reel, per se, was coincident with the 
discovery of the black bass as a sporting 
asset. As the short rod was born to meet 
new fishing conditions, so the multiplying 
reel was produced to satisfy the demand for 
something different to meet the wiles of a 
fish that fought differently, could be taken 
with different methods. The multiplying 
reel was born down in “the blue grass coun- 
try”"—“God’s country”—in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. Probably Mr. George 
Snyder, of Paris, Ky., produced the first 
double multiplying reel, between the years 
1810 and 1840, a crude creation when com- 
pared to a modern Talbot but in mechanism 
of small pinion and larger cogwheel essen- 
tially what the latest 
reel is. Mr. Snyder was 
president of the Bourbon 
County Angling Club, 
and when not attending 
to his duties as presid- 
ing officer or engaged 
in his favorite occupation, angling, he ap- 
plied himself to his trade, that of expert 
watch maker and silversmith. Naturally he 
first made a reel for his own use, improving 
upon it as he discovered need for improve- 
ment in actual fishing. When his winch 
was well nigh perfect his friends were at- 
tracted by its real worth and we find the 
inventor holding the honorable position of 
. reel-maker to the angling club. Some of 
these early reels are still in existence and 
show a loving care and knowledge of tools 
worthy of emulation. Casting from the reel 
with artificial lures was undreamed of in 
those days, Snyder producing a reel for live 
bait casting only, tho it was but a step from 
live bait casting to casting artificial lures. 
In some ways, judged by modern standards, 
these early reels were crude, the plates be- 
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ing riveted in position, the drag and click 
cumbersome, the shaft projecting thru head 
and tail plate and the barrel being much 
longer than those fm use today. However, 
the multiplying reel had arrived. As the 
American Indians exclaimed when Colum- 
bus lended, “we are discovered.” 

Another man to turn his attention to reel 
making was Mr. J. F. Meek, who appeared 
in Frankfort, Ky., about 1833, improving the 
Snyder reels by operating the click and drag 
by sliding buttons, placing a collar around 
the crank shaft and eliminating the pro- 
truding spool-shafts. In Louisville, Ky., in 
1243, a man by the name of J. W. Hardman 
began making reels for black-bass fishing, 
and under his expert 
hands the modern “Ken- 
tucky reel” took shape. 
Mr. Hardman shortened 
the spool, fastened the 
head and tail plate to 
the pillars with screws 
instead of rivets, and in- 
creased the diameter of 
the spool, not to mention scroll work and 
ornamentation. Another name to be reck- 
oned with in connection with the produc- 
tion of the modern casting winch is that 
of Mr. Benjamin C. Milam, who in 1836 be- 
came an apprentice to Mr. J, F. Meek, soon 
taking charge of the reel making industry 
of the firm. Later on, in connection with 
his son, we find him making reels under his 
own name. There are other names that 
should be mentioned in connection with the 
early history of the multiplying reel, but 
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NO. 2—SHOWING THE CLICK MECHANISM. 

Rear plate of the reel removed. Spring (a), 
holding pawl (b) which plays against the pinion 
(c) at end of main bearing. The click should 
never be used in casting, as it will soon upset 
the reel. Sliding button upon the outside of rear 
plate attached to pawl. (See Cut No. 3.) 
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NO. 3—JEWELED BEARINGS. 

Bearing, a; end-thrust, b; 
The tiny spot shown at b, 
thrust which runs in the 


sliding click-button, ec; 
is the 
jewel, the dark spot, 
in so brief a resume it is out of the ques- 
tion. There is one out-standing fact which 
even the careless reader will not fail to 
note, i. e., the important place Kentucky 
plays in the development of the casting reel, 
but this is as it should be, for it was from 
the Southeastern portion of the United 
States thet the type-specimens of both spe- 
cies of black bass were secured. 

The mechanism of the multiplying reel is 
simple in the extreme. The reel handle 
is not fixed directly to the spindle, as is the 
case with single action, but connects with 
a cog-wheel geared with a smaller pinion 
on the end of the spool shaft, so that one 
revolution of the crank produces two, three, 
four or six revolutions of the spool, depend- 
ing upon the number of teeth in the wheels. 
This gearing is placed 
within the two plates 
forming the head of the 
reel, while the click and 
drag are attached to the 
inner surface of the tail 
plate. That both the 
click and drag should be adjustable goes 
without saying, and neither should be em- 
ployed in casting. It seems almost super- 
fluous to make such a statement, yet I have 
seen anglers attempting to cast while the 
click screamed in agony, a sure way to ruin 
a reel. In playing a fish, slip on the click 
if you so desire, tho personally I seldom 
use it even then. In trolling you will need 
both click and drag probably to prevent 
the reel from releasing line. The click con- 
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accurately-ground end- 
in a, 


. chapter should be repeated here. 


sists of a bit of U-shaped watch 
spring engaging with a pinion on 
the rear spindle. 

Various materials are used in 
the manufacture of reels—nickel, 
hard rubber, German silver, alu- 
minum, éetc., tho probably the best 
all round material is German sil- 
ver. I make no mention of brass, 
as by no means 
invest in brass 
reel. Whatever 
the price, it will 
not be worth it. 
Nickel is good but not sufficiently 
durable, soon tarnishes and be. 
comes unsightly. »-Hard rubber 
alone, for head and tail plates, is 
too fragile; in combination with 
German silver makes a beautiful 
winch but requires careful han- 
dling, Aluminum so far as ex- 
perimented with by me has proved 
too soft, bends easily and mars in 
service, . More than once I have 
found an aluminum reel hors du 
combat when taken from its case, 
bent in transit, So we return to 
the statement at the head of this 
paragraph, the best all round ma- 
terial is undoubtedly German sil- 
ver. All pinions, bearings, in fact all work- 
ing parts of the reel should be of finest 
tempered steel if the winch is to render 
lasting service, 

Which brings us naturally to the matter 
of jeweled bearings. Undoubtedly well 
fitted jewels add to the life and free action 
of a reel. Personally I believe the length- 
ened service more than compensates for the 
added cost. Naturally the “jewels” should 
be well set and accurately ground or the 
spool will not “run true” and disaster in- 
evitably result. When a jewel cracks, and 
I am told that they some- 
times do, the disaster 
must be immediately re- 
paired or the reel will 
be r ined. Fortunately 
ordinarily the jewels are set in screw-off oil 
caps and it is an easy matter to replace 
them, In this connection it is well to add 
that at least one reputable reel maker is 
producing winches without jewels. claiming 
that the phosphor-bronze bearings used by 
him are more durable and altogether satis- 
factory. Undoubtedly phospor-bronze bush- 
ings offer a smooth surface for the spooi 
journals but I have yet to be convinced 
that the end-thrust should not be supported 
by jeweled spool-journal cap. If you can 
afford it, by all means purchase a sapphire 
mounted reel. 

Anent this question of price, what was 
said regarding rod mountings in the former 
It is not 
the part of wisdom to add ornamentation to 
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ornamentation just for the sake of produc- 
ing an expensive reel. Utility and dura- 
bility should always take first place. When 
one takes into consideration the amount of 
work me, by a reel in a single morn- 
ing’s casting he will un- 
derstand why the very 
best of material must 
enter. into its make up. 
It is not necessary that 
a reel should whirl for- 
ever and a day when the 
handle is given a start; 
indeed that very char- 
acteristic may be prceductive of back-lashes, 
and a source of untold anguish to the be- 
ginner.. All that is required of a reel is 
that it should be well made, constructed 
of durable material—German silver and the 
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best of finely tempered steel, with suf- 
ficient room between end plates for thumb- 
ing: to that end it is a good idea to select 
a reel with a somewhat large spool, wind- 
ing your casting line upon a core of cheaper 
“filler,” so wili you build up a broader rest- 
ing place for your thumb and save wear 
and tear upon that valuable member. 1 
know of good reels that can be secured for 
$3 and have some in my collection that 
cost more than three times as much, but the 
$3 reel, in the hands of a caster who under- 
stands the ways of the bass and how to 
handle his outfit, will catch just as many 
fish. O. W. SMITH. 

(Note: This article is to be followed by 
one or more discussing the various styles 
of reels,—self-thumbers, freespools, etc., 
etc.—Editor.) 


Trouting in Idaho. 
By Lee Berry. 


“Here is to the brook trout! 
game fishes to be found anywhere.” 


On the morning of August 26th, last, a 
party of four left Priest River, Idaho, at 
5:30 for a two days’ fishing trip on East 
River, located in the southern part of the 
Kaniksu National Forest. The party con- 
sisted of Mr. Herr, a merchant; Mr. Blair 
and Mr, Redmond, two well known sporting 
men of this section, and the writer. I must 
also mention Mrs. Blair and the baby, for 
they went along also but only to stay at 
the ranch of Mr. Myers for a visit with Mrs. 


. WE SCATTERED OUT ALONG THE CREEK. 
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Darting thru 
snapping at your Royal Coachman and Silver 


bubbling waterfall 
best among 
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the first and 
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once 


foaming 
King, at 


Myers, while the rest of us matched our 
skill against the wits of the brook trout. 
We reached Myers’ ranch about 7 o’clock 
after traveling some eighteen miles thru a 
country which makes one think of brook 
trout and venison everytime a new land- 
scape comes into view. Mrs. Myers, who by 
the way, is one of the best cooks on earth, 
waived us a welcome from the front porch 
as we drove up, and we soon had our car 
“parked” on the shady side of the house, 
our fishing tackle, blankets 
and grub stored in cur pack- 
sacks and were on our way 
up the stream. 

We had decided, on talk- 
ing over plans for the trip, to 
go to the very head-waters 
of the creek. For it is a 
well-known fact that in Aug- 
ust the farther up you go 
on a trout stream the better 
fishing you get. The big fat 
ones are way up in the silent 
places this time of the year 
and many a hard mile of 
mountain trail must be cov- 
ered if one is after the best 
in this greatest of outdoor 
pastimes. 

Well, we took the trail 
that morning with light 
hearts and full stomachs and 
for the next few hours it was 
tramp, tramp, tramp into 
the great mountain fastness. 
Homer took the lead for he 
had been up in that same 
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country before and was 














. IN HALF AN HOUR WE 
EVER 


familiar 
2 bout the 
the last tims 


with the trail. He 
place where he 
he was up there; 
had decided to go farther up than any- 
one else had been, and where, Homer 
said, there were big meadows and beaver 
dams and trout galore. However, after bear- 
ing up bravely for several hours under our 
packs, I ventured to inquire if we were 
nearing the end of this pleasant diversion. 
Homer said a little farther on was a tree 
which he considered half way to his old 
camping place. This put a*'damper on us 
all, for Blair’s long legs were already be- 
ginning to wobble, and Mr. Herr and I 
were dragging along behind, wondering how 
far away were those big fellows among the 
beaver meadows. After awhile the trail 
came to an end and then we just crawled 
thru another mile of down timber, windfalls 
and jungle; then suddenly we merged into a 
beautiful park of immense cedars and were 
at the camp where Homer had stayed before. 

Here we decided to stop and make head- 
quarters, 
bled our rods, for by this time the inner 
man was beginning to be uncomfortable, 
and fried trout was to be our principal diet. 
We scattered out along the creek, and in 
half an hour returned with as nice a mess 
of brook trout as ever simmered over a 
campfire. 

Atter dinner we 


told us 
camped 
but we 


rested for half an hour 
and then got ready with rods and tackle 


and started for the big meadows above. 
Homer, again in the lead with long legs, 
Blair second, and Mr. Herr and I 
bringing up the rear. Thus we crawled, 
jumped and slid up that stream until it 
seemed that we could not go another rod. 
We passed some splendid trout water, and 
often big char two feet tong would dart 


ahead of us, but we were paying all of our 
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We cast off our packs and assem- 


RETURNED WiTH AS NICE A MESS OF BROOK TROUT AS 
SIMMERED OVER A CAMP FIRE.” 
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attention to travel. No one who hes never 
visited a stream in the heart of a great 
natural forest can possibly imagine the sight 
which we beheld as we made our way up 
that afterncon, Sometimes as many as five 
great tree trunks would be thrown across 
the creek in one mass, then covered with 
moss and vines and held firm by other 
great trees. 

After traveling this way for an hour and 
a half we decided to let big meadows and 
beaver dams go for another trip. We as- 
sembled our rods, got out our choicest flies 
and started in on the principal business at 
hand, For four straight hours we gave our 
entire attention to Mr. Brook Trout. Here 
is to the brook trout, darting thru foaming 
eddy and bubbling waterfall, snapping at 
your Royal Coachman and Silver King, at 
once the first end best among game fishes 
to be found anywhere. 

It is not necessary to say how many fish 
we caught that afternoon, for, indeed, we 
have done better before in actual numbers; 
but those we did take were beautiful speci 
mens, nearly all being an extra large size 
I had hoped to show the largest trout from 
my basket when we got back to camp that 
night, but imagine my dismay when Blair 
came splashing down the stream and held 
up a two-pounder, nearly twice as big as 
anything I had been able to land so far. 
Blair looked wise and said that he caughi 
the big fellow almost under his feet, and J 
took that in as good and wholesome fishing 
information. But later, on comparing notes 
in camp, it came out that Blair did not catch 
the big fellow at all. That honor fell to 
Homer, who, by the way, is the champion 
fisherman of this district. 

That night in camp we sat down to a 
splendid supper of fried trout, bacon, bread 
and butter and coffee, and no one ever ate 





. THEN WE STOPPED IN ANOTHER GRAND FOREST OF BIG TREES AND HAD DINNER.” 
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heartier than I did. One little incident oc 
curred at this meal that I am loathe to tel! 
about. While the writer was busy putting 
the finishing touches on a pan full of lusty 
trout over the campfire, the others having 
started eating, Blair fixed up a fine cup of 
coffee for me by taking one part of coffee 
to two parts of water. I noticed that the 
coffee was a little weak, but in the gathering 
darkness I passed it by and drank it without 
complaining, whereupon the others burst out 
laughing and wanted to know if I thought 
the coffee was too strong. . Of course this 
was a small matter, but it goes to show how 
little appreciated one is who is willing to 
do most of the hard work and take things 
as they come, 

After breakfast the next morning we 
started downstream and fished the likely 
places until about 1 o’clock; then we 


stopped in another grand forest of big trees 
and had dinner. Here we rested, smoked 
and enjoyed ourselves for an hour or more 
and then hit the trail for Myers’ ranch. We 
reached there at 4 p. m., found Mrs. Myers 
had expected us and had prepared a sump- 
tuous dinner which, of course, we were 
obliged to partake of whether we were hun- 
gry or not. At first we thought we were 
not hungry, but when we saw that big plat- 
ter of fried chicken and short cake with 
whipped cream on it an inch thick, such as 
one gets only at a thrifty ranch home, then 
we did eat. That evening going home |! 
asked Mr. Herr if he could see any compari- 
son between the soft cushion of an auto- 
mobile seat and that last mile going up 
East River, whereupon he gave me that 
smile which means a whole lot without say- 
ing a word. 


Vacation Time. 
By O. A. Kays. 


It was evening. Evening of the first day 
of our return to Namakagon to again enjoy 
our vacation of rest and recreation, fishing 
and enjoying ourselves as best we might. 

The moon rose from back of the trees and 
swept her sparkling trail across the lake. 
Beautiful, indeed, is a silvery moonlit night 
. up In the Northern woods. The pines and 
cedar, jagged and sharp, stand faintly vis- 
ible along the hilltop. Silence reigns, ex- 
cept for the bell-like voice of the whip-poor- 
will or the creaking voice of the frog along 
the shore. And with an occasional lonely, 
long-drawn bark of the wolf deep in the 
woods. 

Out on the lake a misty fog rose off the 
water and drifted in towards the shore, 


wafted on by the cool night breeze. The 
light in the cabin, under the trees, went out, 
and we, feeling the need of a good night’s 
rest crawled into the tent, to our bed of 
balsam boughs, a happy but tired pair. 

“Good morning, Jack.” 

“Good morning, Harry,’ were the first 
sounds that broke the stillness after a good, 
refreshing sleep. 

It looked to me like the day we had been 
praying for. After a refreshing bath in the 
cold water of the lake and a good breakfast 
of bacon, éggs, rolis and coffee, we got our 
outfits ready very quickly. 

“What’s your hurry?” Jack called out. 
“Getting anxious about that Muskie, are 
you? Well, here goes.” 
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Who said there’d be no breakfast? 
Compl, O. A. Kays. 


We pushed the boat from shore about 
sunrise and pulled for a spot just around 
the bend, where there used to be a fine 
place for bass, behind an old snag near a 
moss-bed. But, alas! the snag was gone, 
tho the moss-bed still remained. As it was, 
we secured a fine catch before noon, landing 
eight bass between us, running from 2 to 4% 
lbs—enough for that day, in all conscience. 


For the next day or so something was 
wrong. Perhaps it was the weather or wa- 
ter, or maybe the bait did not suit, or the 
fish themselves were at fault. In vain we 
searched for the answer. 

Then there came a day—such a day— 
when the sun fairly radiated warmth and 
happiness, tickling the water into smiling 
ripples of silver, and bass played with one 
another, splashing about in pairs and par- 
ties, and frogs, minnows and flies all looked 
alike to the greedy fish. Then the oft- 
repeated, drawn-out “siss” of the reels made 
magic music to the ears of the excited fish- 
ermen. 

One killing during that eventful day 
stands out with exceptional clearness, Luck 
had come our way. Jack had made four 
fine catches. My line had just gone out 
with a scarcely audible “swish” and a green 
frog had descended on the surface of the 
water just a few feet beyond the “likeliest 
spot.” I was drawing it in toward me in 
the “steady-by-jerk” fashion, when the line 
was quietly but firmly arrested. 

There was no vigorous strike, such as 
sometimes sends a thrill. to your tingling 
finger-tips—no great splash or commotion— 
but just the semblance of a pull. A fraction 
of a second I waited until a subconscious 
instinct said, “Give him the butt.” And 
“Give him the butt” I did. To my surprise 


_ | immediately found my line making circles 


in the water. Soon the circles narrowed 
down with the line cutting the water faster 
and faster, like the dizzying dance of the 
dervishes. Immediately the living whirl- 
wind on the business end of the line shot 
out from a deep hole, where he had been 
cutting circles and darted away, taking 
about twenty feet of line. He shot up and 
out of the water, making a pretty leap in 
the air, felling back amid a shower of'spray. 

Fortunately, my line he'd as he again 
darted away and then came back toward 
me, and it wes an anxious moment, for 1 





This is the life.—Compl. O. 
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had out too much line for safety. Once 
more he jumped, but only to fall back into 
the water, still held fast by my trusty line, 
“Gladictor B.” Then down to the bottom 
he went, and stayed there sulking, and no 
amount of persuasive pulling could budge 
him, There he lay like a rock, immovable. 
For five long minutes he sulked, or slept, 
or smiled (hard telling which). It would 
have been worth mor than the proverbial 
penny to read his thoughts during that in- 
terval—that is, if fish have thoughts. 

Suddenly he gave up his stronghold. Back 
and forth he splashed and spun and spurted 
around and over, before and behind, between 
and beyond, and everywhere that scaly sin- 
ner swept, until, tired out, he yielded to the 
pull and came in, Both fish and fisherman 
reached the shore and there he lay on the 
sloping, grassy bank of old Namakagon 
Lake. 

Yes, that was a great day and netted us, 
besides this eighteen-pound musky and nu- 
merous smaller ones, a string of the finest 
bass that ever rose to a fly. 

Around the campfire that night we both 
agreed fishing was the finest sport of all. 

What a great pleasure to spend a few 
days up in the North Woods to rest and 
recuperate! Breathe the fresh air, fragrant 
with balsam and pines, and live in the 
great outdoors! 

As I sit here alone writing this, my 
thoughts turn back to those days, and again 
I live over those pleasures which are as 
fresh in my mind as yesterdays, and I plan 
again another such a trip with my good 
companion, Jack Enright, and as the time 
draws near, I again get that fever — that 
fishing fever. 

If any doctor ever succeeded in taking 


THE WEST 














“T use a ‘Nemo’.” Miss Jamison. 
Compl W. J. Jamison, Chicago, Ill. 


the temperature of a case of fishing fever, 
I would like to know how high it can run 











Two is a company. Photo by O. W. S. 
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and still not endanger the life of the patient. 
The almanac will show you—and it is sup- 
posed to be official—just when the longest 
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night of the year occurs; but it is wrong— 
dead wrong. It’s the night before you start 
on your annual fishing trip. 


Three New Surface Lures. 


Every lover of modern bass-fishing with 
short rod and casting reel is wondering 
what sort of new lures 1916 will furnish. 
Will they be like those of 1915 or will some 
startling innovations appear? Just now the 
advertising pages of the outdoor magazines 
are the most interesting part of the period- 
icals to the average angler. What does he 
care about theory and new ideas when there 
is a possibility of securing a more success- 
ful lure than that battered and twisted 
“Johnhummer” he used last year? He nat- 
urally expects to find a new lure that will 
prove too attractive for that old wise 


bronze-back up at the head of the pond. 
Here’s hoping, brother. 

I am reminded right here by my pisca- 
torial partner that we are not going to spend 
any money on lures this year. “Why, we 
already have a trunk full—more than we 
can ever use.” (Sounds natural, doesn’t it?) 
I once saw a cartoon which I thought hit 
the average angler pat. Two old friends 
were talking over the coming bass season. 
“Nope,” says Smith, “Nope, ’m not going 
to spend a cent on tackle this year; got a 
house full now; better stuff, too, than they 
can ever get out again.” Later on Smith 

stops in front of a tackle store 








“SMILING JIM” (JAMISON) AND THE DAUGHTER HE IS 
TEACHING TO SMILE—AND CATCH FISH. 


(No, he didn’t send this for publication, but just because 
he had been fishing a stream he knew was dear to me. I 


hope that smile will not “come off.”—O. W. 8.) 


just to look over the window dis- 
play. “Gosh! there’s a new plug, 
and, by ginger! it looks good; 
guess I'll go in an’ have a closer 
squint at it.” Two hours later 
Smith comes out of the store, his 
arms filled with various odd-shaped 
packages and starts shame-facedly 
homeward. Did he meet Jones, the 
man to whom he boasted that he 
was not going to spend a penny on 
tackle? What did his wife say, 
or did he hide the stuff in the loft 
of the barn? I am not going to 
answer. 

Did I hear a reminiscent chuckle 
over there, just beyond the range 
of the firelight? No? Well, never 
mind; I must have imagined it. 

Thus far only three new lures 
have come to the editor’s desk, tho 
there will be something further a 
little later on. The fact of the 
matter is, at this writing, January, 
it is a little early to get hold of 
the new wrinkles. Bless you, right 
now a full-blown blizzard is raging 
outside, and I have not received 
my mail for two days. Still, now 
is the time when to dream of an- 
gline is a surpassing delight. And 
by the time this gets into the read- 
er’s hands the trout fishermen will 
have their tackle in readiness for 
Opening Day, while the bass fans 
will be getting uneasy. Gives you 
some idea of how far ahead a mod- 
ern magazine is planned, 

The two firms that have sent 
along early samples are Jamison of 
Chicago and the South Bend Bait 
Co, of South Bend, Ind. These 
three plugs look very much alike 
and likely. To say that I like them 
is putting it mildly. Of course 
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they are red and white, my 
favorite colors, and, as I 
think, the bass’ favorite col- 
ors too, tho all do not agree 
with me, I always select a 
red-headed woodpecker. As 
to which of these lures I like 
the better is a matter of lit- 
tle import; the thing that is 
going to count is, which will 
the bass select. I would like 
to bet with you about the 
matter, but you would never 
get me to publish the bet. 

You have already discov- 
ered that all three lures 
follow the old lines—lines that we know 
are fetching and catching. I doubt very 
much if they will ever discover anything 
better than what we may term, for con- 
venience, the minnow shape, and that is to 
be expected. 

Well, let’s begin at the lure marked “1,” 
upper left-hand corner; Jamison calls it the 
“Humdinger,” swearing that it is one, and 
has priced it at 50 cents. I guess it must 
all be in the wings, for by bending them 
you can make the lure do stunts almost 
passing belief, darting sideways and diving 
to beat the cars. You know that bird, the 
hell-diver? Well, that’s what I call this new 
production of Smiling Jim’s. If you want it 
to stay under the surface all the time, use 
it for a troll, just attach a small sinker to 
the forward eyelet; but don’t think for a 
minute that you can stop its wriggling, for 
you can’t; it’s a born wriggler. You see— 
of course you don’t, for the picture doesn’t 
show it—you can either attach your line to 
the upper or under side, so determining 
about how deep it will run, but not how 
evenly; it does not know the word But we 
must on. 

Look at No. 2. Probably you have been 
looking at the picture all the time and not 
perusing my words of wisdom, It’s in the 
upper right-hand corner. This, we are told, 
is the “Chicago Wobbler.” Now I have seeii 
some great wobbles hatched right down 
there in Chicago, but this lure might have 
got its gait in Milwaukee. Nothing strik- 
ingly new about it, but it is a good old sub- 
stantial type—I know—well made, of course, 
or it would not be on the market; not ex- 
actly a surface lure, but might be called a 
near-surface; that would hit it about right. 
Jamison puts quality into all of his lures, 
but anglers have discovered that for them- 
selves. By the way, if you have any wrinkles 
you would like to try out, have built, just 
write Jamison; he won’t laugh at you; at 
least not so that you will know it. While 
my samples are red and white, you can 
secure both all red, all yellow or all white. 

But now look at that one lonesome one— 
No. 3—on a shelf all by itself. You need 
not feel bad for it; it can stand alone. I 
well remember when the first South Bend 
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1—"“HUMDINGER.” 
BUT “WHAT’S IN A NAME?” AS BILL SAID. 


2—“CHICAGO WOBBLER.” 3—‘“SURF-OR 


product came to my tackle-box; I bought it 
from a little dried-up druggist down in 
Southern Wisconsin, who was not juicy 
enough to make fish bait; indeed, he was 
not large enough to make one good mouth- 
ful for a hungry bass, (I am perfectly safe; 
he’s dead.) That man said that the name 
“South Bend” stood for quality. He was a 
little fellow, but he had got hold of a big 
fact, Well, since then I have secured a 
great deal of South Bend tackle, and never 
have I repented. Nothing about this lure 
to give you a nightmare—lI don't like that 
kind—just a regular minnow shape, with a 
whirler fore and aft, glass eyes that look 
right at you. Came so late that I had to 
try it out in the bath tub; stays on the 
surface all right, but when you pull it thru 
the water—gee whiz! how it does stir things 
up. (I used it to clean the bath tub; then 
forgot it, and the next person who stepped 
in— Oh, yes, looks like a storm.) By the 
way, I have neglected the name —“Surf- 
oreno.” You'll want this in your kit. The 
sample examined by me is red and white. 
Sure, they all know I like that color, and 
send it, even when-they employ other col- 
ors for less informed folk. After you, 
Theresa. 

You have read a lot of my stuff, have you 
not? But will you indulge me a moment fur- 
ther? I wish to say another word in sup- 
port of the surface-under-water lures, For 
my fishing, ceep lakes for the most part, 
the surface splatterers are not uniformly 
successful. Upon the other hand, the all- 
under-waters are not either. Then when |! 
get a back-lash, plunk! down they go to 
grab on to whatever is on the bottom. Well, 
these surface lures that go down when you 
reel, farther down the faster you reel, and 
come to the surface when you stop, are 
just the thing. Oh, I use the under-waters 
and the surfaces too, There are going to be 
some papers upon the matter later; but for 
average fishing I like the type here given, 
both surface and under-water in combina- 
tion. (Before you begin that argument, 
wait for those papers on fishing with under- 
waters and with surface splutterbudgets.) 
Selah. O. W. SMITH. 















An Invitation. 


I hear voices floating by on the bosom 
of the winds, saying to me, Saturday is a 
day for fishing. (A delusion?) And then 
at night, while held tight in. the arms of 
Morpheus, I hear a continuous jingle, and 
lifting the receiver from the hook, I hear 
a soft, sonorous voice, yet harmonized with 
a cadence only meant for Gods to hear, tell- 
ing me to meet the 7:15 car at the inter- 
section of the car line with the Arlington 
Heights Boulevard, Saturday morning. (A 
dream. ) 

After years of laborious studying, many 
nights of deep thinking and much ponder- 
ing, I have at last arrived at a scientific 
solution of what is known as “delusions and 
the dream state.” All authorities agree that 
delusions and dreams are manifestations of 
the activity of the subconscious mind. They 
were once facts or ideas formed during 
consciousness, but have been repressed, 
and tho they bob up into our conscious mind 
now and then in a degree sufficient to in- 
fluence our feelings, emotions, thoughts, ex- 
pressions, acts, character and personality, 
they do not give up their hold or place in 
our subconscious minds and float to the 
surface of our conscious being without 
chains, ropes or roots to draw them back 
into subconsciousness, less that monster, 





I do not know who the wise guy was who 
asserted, “There is nothing new under the 
sun,” but in any event he was wrong, and 
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we know he could not have been an angler. 
As editor of this Angling Department, hard- 
ly a week passes that I do not receive sam- 
ples of some new wrinkle or at least an 
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And He Meant ‘‘Let’s Go Fishin’.”’ 


A New Fly-Rod Tip. 










consciousness, throws them out into utter 
darkness and forever rids the brain of such 


deceptive superstitions and fallacies. Now, 
in order to sever their relation with the 
subconscious and bring them out devoid of 
ropes and other strings of fixation, my the- 
ory is to make of them “future conscious 
acts”; future acts of pleasure that can be 
carried to fruition. In so doing we revert 
them from the subconscious back to the con- 
scious, materialize them from an idea to a 
fact, and when the fact has been acted upon 
or executed we are as able to discard it 
from our minds as we are the other numer- 
ous acts and incidents that take place in 
our daily lives. And if we transformed them 
into acts of pleasure, they become sweet 
memories to comfort and entertain and de- 
light us in our after years. 

Now, by dear Doctor, there is no one who 
wants to be disturbed, teased, vexed, wor- 
ried, tormented and persecuted by delusions, 
hallucinations or dreams, so I appeal to your 
sense of brotherly love, implore your sym- 
pathy and beg of you your cooperation in 
making my delusions and dreams “future 
acts of pleasure” by meeting me at the 
time «and place stated, Saturday morning, 
June 19, 1915, God being willing and the 

creeks not rising. DR. BLANK. 





announcemen of something original. In the 
advertising pages of this issue you will dis- 
cover a modest ad of a new rod-tip, or, as 
I prefer to call it, “tip-top.” You see, “tip” 
means the third joint of a fly-rod, so by call- 
ing the bit of metal “tip-top” we cbviate all 
confusion. This new tip-top is made in such 
shape that it is almost impossible to snarl 
the line, and it will treat your most loved 
line with respect. A slight curve in the 
back adds to its effectiveness. I am going 
to place a few spare “Perfection Tips’” in 
my repair kit.—O. W. S. 





Enjoy thy stream, 
And when an angler for his dish, 


oh, harmless fish, 


Through gluttony’s vile sin, 

Attempts—a wretch—to pull thee out, 
God give thee strength, oh gentle trout, 
To pull the rascal in! 





PETER PINDAR. 














The Oblong Tent. 
By Chauncey Thomas. 


An article on tents is liable to be drier 
than the tent. “Way-no, plenty much,” as 
Uncas would remark. . (See Cooper.) So 
when Editor McGuire heartlessly suggested 
that I “get up something interesting on 
tents” I swore, scratched my scalp, then 
sought council with mine old corncob. 

*Tis not an easy thing to do, for except 
waterproofing, everything possible about 
tents has been said a million times before 
this magazine, or even a printing press, 
was dreamed of, or even before Rover was 
a pup. Tents are as old as love, and every 
possible shape and form of tent has been 
in use for untold centuries. I smiled re- 
cently when I saw the keep-off-the-grass 
sign of “Patented” on a well known small 
tent. You might as well try to patent a 
knife or a knot or a way of combing the 
hair, so far as the matter holding in court 
is concerned. Anything in universal use 
cannot be patented, at least so that the 
patent will stick. So any one is free to 














Fig.1. A, square piece of cloth, or oblong 
folded double. B, makes open front tent 
with floor space as in C. Triangle 8&x8x8 
completely covered, with shaded triangle un- 
de: roof, high enough to stand under. 

Fig. 2. Oblong with one fold and held up 
by one corner. Hard to indicate in draw- 
ing. B shows triangle under cover, 8x16x13 
plus shaded roofed triangle. One side can 
be pitched upright if wished. Same method 
of pitching as in Fig. 1. 


use the following designs to his heart’s con- 
tent and his pocketbook’s consent. 

There is nothing new in this article, or in 
the designs, and if the article proves inter- 
esting it is Lecause it makes little differ- 
ence in this world what you do, but it is 
of the utmost importance how you do it, 
and especially what you call it. War, mur- 
der, and execution are all the same thing, 
just killing—and the tents herein are all 
the same thing, just a flat oblong piece of 
cloth. 

It is important that the cloth be oblong, 
that is, just twice as long as it is wide. 
The size depends on how large you want 








Fig.3. B shows tent set up with three 
posts. Guy ropes from higher post would 
take place of two shorter posts. Gives a 
triangular floor like C. Tent closed on all 
sides except low four-cornered front. 


your tent. And this size must be independ- 
ent of any sod cloth, remember. For the 
sake of clearness in the drawings I have 
here omitted the sod cloth. In most cases, 
however, the parts of the cloth that fold un- 
der make a sod cloth automatically on one, 
two or three sides of the tent. In some 
cases, tho, where the whole of the cloth 
forms the roof, there is no sod cloth. 

A tent is to keep out rain and wind, and 
a sod cloth is important. Hence I suggest 
that a sod cloth of from six to nine inches 
be added. This of course will make the 
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An Invitation. 


I hear voices floating by on the bosom 
of the winds, saying to me, Saturday is a 
day for fishing. (A delusion?) And then 
at night, while held tight in the arms of 
Morpheus, I hear a continuous jingle, and 
lifting the receiver from the hook, I hear 
a soft, sonorous voice, yet harmonized with 
a cadence only meant for Gods to hear, tell- 
ing me to meet the 7:15 car at the inter- 
section of the car line with the Arlington 
Heights Boulevard, Saturday morning. (A 
dream. ) 

After years of laborious studying, many 
nights of deep thinking and much ponder- 
ing, I have at last arrived at a scientific 
solution of what is known as “delusions and 
the dream state.” All authorities agree that 
delusions and dreams are manifestations of 
the activity of the subconscious mind. They 
were once facts or ideas formed during 
consciousness, but have been repressed, 
and tho they bob up into our conscious mind 
now and then in a degree sufficient to in- 
fluence our feelings, emotions, thoughts, ex- 
pressions, acts, character and personality, 
they do not give up their hold or place in 
our subconscious minds and float to the 
surface of our conscious being without 
chains, ropes or roots to draw them back 
into subconsciousness, less that monster, 


I do not know who the wise guy was who 
asserted, “There is nothing new under the 
sun,” but in any event he was wrong, and 


GO 2 


we know he could not have been an angler. 
As editor of this Angling Department, hard- 
ly a week passes that I do not receive sam- 
ples of some new wrinkle or at least an 
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A New Fly-Rod Tip. 













consciousness, throws them out into utter 
darkness and forever rids the brain of such 
deceptive superstitions and fallacies. Now, 
in order to sever their relation with the 
subconscious and bring them out devoid of 
ropes and other strings of fixation, my the- 
ory is to make of them ‘future conscious 
acts”; future acts of pleasure that can be 
carried to fruition. In so doing we revert 
them from the subconscious back to the con- 
scious, materialize them from an idea to a 
fact, and when the fact has been acted upon 
or executed we are as able to discard it 
from our minds as we are the other numer- 
ous acts and incidents that take place in 
our daily lives. And if we transformed them 
into acts of pleasure, they become sweet 
memories to comfort and entertain and de- 
light us in our after years. 

Now, by dear Doctor, there is no one who 
wants to be disturbed, teased, vexed, wor- 
ried, tormented and persecuted by delusions, 
hallucinations or dreams, so I appeal to your 
sense of brotherly love, implore your sym- 
pathy and beg of you your cooperation in 
making my delusions and dreams “future 
acts of pleasure” by meeting me at the 
time and place stated, Saturday morning, 
June 19, 1915, God being willing and the 

creeks not rising. DR. BLANK. 





announcement of something original. In the 
advertising pages of this issue you will dis- 
cover a modest ad of a new rod-tip, or, as 
I prefer to call it, “tip-top.” You see, “tip” 
means the third joint of a fly-rod, so by call- 
ing the bit of metal “tip-top” we obviate all 
confusion. This new tip-top is made in such 
shape that it is almost impossible to snarl 
the line, and it will treat your most loved 
line with respect. A slight curve in the 
back adds to its effectiveness. I am going 
to place a few spare “Perfection Tips’” in 
my repair kit—0O. W. 8S. 





Enjoy thy stream, 
And when an angler for his dish, 


oh, harmless fish, 


Through gluttony’s vile sin, 

Attempts—a wretch—to pull thee out, 
God give thee strength, oh gentle trout, 
To pull the rascal in! 





PETER PINDAR. 














The Oblong Tent. 
By Chauncey Thomas. 


An article on tents is liable to be drier 
than the tent. “Way-no, plenty much,” as 
Uncas would remark. . (See Cooper.) So 
when Editor McGuire heartlessly suggested 
that I “get up something interesting on 
tents” I swore, scratched my scalp, then 
sought council with mine old corncob. 

’Tis not an easy thing to do, for except 
waterproofing, everything possible about 
tents has been said a million times before 
this magazine, or even a printing press, 
was dreamed of, or even before Rover was 
a pup. Tents are as old as love, and every 
possible shape and form of tent has been 
in use for untold centuries. I smiled re- 
cently when I saw the keep-off-the-grass 
sign of “Patented” on a well known small 
tent. You might as well try to patent a 
knife or a knot or a way of combing the 
hair, so far as the matter holding in court 
is concerned. Anything in universal use 
cannot be patented, at least so that the 
patent will stick. So any one is free to 
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Fig.1. A, square piece of cloth, or oblong 
folded double. B, makes open front tent 
with floor space as in C. Triangle 8x8x8 
completely covered, with shaded triangle un- 
de: roof, high enough to stand under. 

Fig. 2. Oblong with one fold and held up 
by one corner. Hard to indicate in draw- 
ing. B shows triangle under cover, 8x16x13 
rg shaded roofed triangle. One side can 
e pitched upright if wished. Same method 
of pitching as in Fig. 1. 


use the following designs to his heart’s con- 
tent and his pocketbook’s consent. 

There is nothing new in this article, or in 
the designs, and if the article proves inter- 
esting it is Lecause it makes little differ- 
ence in this world what you do, but it is 
of the utmost importance how you do it, 
and especially what you call it. War, mur- 
der, and execution are all the same thing, 
just killing—and the tents herein are all 
the same thing, just a flat oblong piece of 
cloth. 

It is important that the cloth be oblong, 
that is, just twice as long as it is wide. 
The size depends on how large you want 














Fig. 3. B shows tent set up with three 
posts. Guy ropes from higher post would 
take place of two shorter posts. Gives a 
triangular floor like C. Tent closed on all 
sides except low four-cornered front. 


your tent. And this size must be independ- 
ent of any sod cloth, remember. For the 
sake of clearness in the drawings I have 
here omitted the sod cloth. In most cases, 
however, the parts of the cloth that fold un- 
der make a sod cloth automatically on one, 
two or three sides of the tent. In some 
cases, tho, where the whole of the cloth 
forms the roof, there is no sod cloth. 

A tent is to keep out rain and wind, and 
a sod cloth is important. Hence I suggest 
that a sod cloth of from six to nine inches 
be added. This of course will make the 
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whole piece of cloth not exactly oblong, 
but that does not matter, just so the tent 
part proper, minus the sod cloth, is an ob- 
long. 

A small or medium size man can get 
along nicely with an oblong measuring 
7x14 feet. A six-foot man, however, needs 
an extra foot, hence all these designs have 

















Fig. 4. Same method of pitching as in 
-Fig.3, except front is a triangle, and it 
gives a better rainshed, a smaller opening 
to the weather, and more head room. Floor 
8x8x8 triangle, and back of tent 8 ft. high. 
C shows side view, D shows front view. By 
using a cloth three times as long as wide, 
or one oblong and one square, and folded 
as in HE, this tent can be completely en- 
closed, including floor cloth, and no waste. 


been drawn on a basis of 8x16 feet. This 
makes a tent in most shapes large enough 
to shelter two six-foot men, and even more 
in the open front shapes. In some cases, 
as in the Baker fold, four men, by crowa- 
ing, can sit and sleep under the 8x16 ob- 
long, if the back of the tent is to the wind. 
The enclosed half-pyramid fold, however, is 
large enough for just one six-foot man to 
lie, sit and stand in comfort, with no space 
to spare. 

As will be seen from the designs of the 
oblong, the truncated triangle shape sug- 
gests itself if one wishes to cut down can- 
vas to the last inch and ounce, but not 
so many folds can be made with it as 
with the oblong. However, the truncated 
triangle is a better shape for some folds 
than is the oblong; see the canoe, the half- 
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pyramid, and the Baker shapes as examples. 

A circular piece of canvas, about four feet 
in diameter, is almost a necessary addition 
to either the oblong or truncated triangle. 
All the strain comes in the peak, where 
there is but comparatively little cloth, 
hence the tent is more liable to rip here 
than at any other place. It needs the re- 
enforcement at this point. Also, by letting 
the circle project over the side of the cloth, 
as indicated, the high narrow opening be- 
tween the door flaps is closed, and this is 
quite important, as experience will soon 
show. If the free half circle is not wanted 
in some folds it is easily thrown back over 
the roof of the tent. This half circle in- 
creases the floor space more than any other 
equal surface of canvas in the cloth. 

I have also indicated a tent ventilator to 
be put into the peak of any ridge pole tent. 
It is not suitable for a one-peak tent, but is 
inserted here on general principles. I never 
saw it used till I worked it out myself, and 
Editor McGuire promptly named it the 
“Thomas Ventilator.” There may be a lit- 
tle irony in his nomenclature, and I have 
always been suspicious of it, but that I will 
leave to you. Anyway, the ventilator does 
the work in all kinds of wind and weather, 
and lets in no storm. It has a window beat 
four ways from the ace. There must be 
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Fig. 5. Space covered is about 16x6 ft., as 
shown in B. C gives front view. Pitch is 
too low to shed rain very much, but will 
cover a lot of ground. About 6 ft. high at 
pole. D is the common A tent roof. C is 
made by dropping one end to the ground, 
and staking out. Winged sides protect a 
small fire from side winds, see B. Can be 
pitched for one man with floor cloth, by 
doubling roof under, 

Fig.6. Practically same as Fig. 5, but with 
rear wall, which gives better pitch and more 
head room. The well known “canoe” tent, 
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one at each end of the tent, however, or 
the result is far from satisfactory. Just 
one ventilator gives no draft over head, far 
above the occupants of the tent, to carry 
off the bad air. It is easily screened 
against insects, and is too high to serve 
as an entrance for small animals, bugs, or 
snakes, and does not give a view of the in- 
side of the tent. A covering closes it 
readily, as indicated. The upright pole 
passes thru it, of course. Being of can- 
vas, it packs like the rest of the tent, needs 
no attention, costs practically nothing, will 
outwear the rest of the tent, and being 
sewed in at a sharp angle, it automatically 
reje ts what rain may enter. No patent— 
‘tis free for any one to use, and welcome. 
So far as I know, I’m its dad—and that is 
all any dad can say—and hereby give it its 
walking papers. Necessity may be the 
mother of invention, but in this case it was 
bad air. 

But back to the oblong. Altho not quite 
so good as one whole piece of cloth, the 
oblong can be formed each night by fasten- 
ing together two squares, 7 or 8 ft. on the 
side, as maybe. Thus two men can use 
the oblong by day for pack clothes or water 
proofs, and combine them for the night 
into a tent. But the seam is liable to leax 
or let the cold wind thru, and one piece of 
cloth is to be preferred if practical. Three 
men so equipped can give a dance. Lots 
of room. 

It is also desirable. to have the cloth with- 
out any seams whatever, if practical, as 
water meeting a seam crossways is liable 
to leak thru, no matter how tightly sewed. 



































Fig. 7. Baker tent, but low pitch. Floor 
7x8 ft. and about 4 ft. high. Can be pitched 
higher and with better pitch by making the 
floor narrower, say 5x7x about 5 ft. high. 
See Fig. 6, in which D is same tent with tri- 
angular front and wall back. 


Fig. 8. Enclosed pyramid, with floor 6x8 
ft. and tent about 7 ft. high. Sleeping and 
sitting room for two men, and standing room 
for one man. Automatic sod cloth on each 
6 ft. side. One of the most practical shapes 
to be had. 
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This objection does not apply, of course, to 
a cloth with seams if the whole cloth efter 
sewing is waterproofed with some sub- 
stance that fills the pores, like linseed oil. 
But on general principles a one-piece ob- 
long is to be-preferred if obtainable. Light 

















Fig. 10. Pyramid tent open on one side. 
This side can be closed, as in Fig.11. Floor 
8x9, peak over 7 ft. high. Most useful of 
all folds for one man. Sod cloth on two 
sides. Projecting flaps protect small close 
fire from side winds. Pole comes to the 
frent from the center, thus giving more en- 
closed room. See Fig.11 for enclosed shape 
and other details. See tent photo, page 357. 


canvas comes in only narrow strips, usually 
less than one yard, but the heavy canvas 
can be had up to ten feet wide, even in six- 
teen-ounce and heavier. 

Just loops sewed into the canvas at 
various points, either along the edge, or 
back from the edge toward the middle, are 
very liable to rip out. If such loops are 
used, and especially with light cloth, say 
up to and including eight-ounce canvas, 
then tapes must be used, that run from the 
loop to the peak, and the tapes must be 
sewed fast to the goods. 

A far better scheme, to my mind at least, 
is to sew on an extra strip of cloth, doubled, 
as indicated in Fig. 14. But better than 
this is merely to fold the cloth into a seam, 
as shown in C. D., Fig. 14, and inset eyelets 
about every six inches. The corners of 
the cloth should have an extra triangular re- 
enforcement, of course, as is usual. Now 
with such folded seams, and six-inch eyelets, 
One can lace in a rope on each side as re- 
quired, much as one sews over-hand. Or 
such ropes can be kept constantly in place. 
Have ropes round the whole four edges, and 
around the inner seam, the edge of the ob- 
long proper. These ropes can be used to 
loop over, or around, ground stakes, and 
for any other method of fastening that sug- 
gests itself at the time being. This run- 
ning rope is much better than a separated 
loop to each place. But once you have the 
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eyelets you can experiment with the running 
rope or fixed loops to suit yourself. I pre- 
fer the running rope, with plenty of slack 
left over, that is easily tightened anywhere 
by a knot between any two eyelets. Thus 
I may have two feet of rope to loop around 
a stone at one corner, and only a few 
inches needed for a stake or a root at the 
next fastening. 

In the extra half circle at the peak should 
also be eyelets every three inches or so, 
uses for which will suggest themselves in 
practice. Better than the stamped-in brass 
eyelet, however, is the handsewed inserted 
ring. Brass eyelets often have more or less 
sharp edges that cut the rope, or wear the 
canvas when packed, but the sewed-in ring 























INDIAN TepEeEe 
without Smoke Flaps 











Fig. 9. Practically the same as Fig. 8, ex- 
cept that the base is round instead of square. 
Enclosed on all sides, with automatic sod 
cloth all around except short space opposite 
door. This is the Indian tepee shape, but a 
fire is not a success in it unless the wind 
comes from the back of the tent, and the air 
enters at D, as this partial tepee has no 
smoke ears to make a draft. A fire can 
also be used in any peaked tent under simi- 
lar conditions, but usually without much 
success. 


Fig.11. Half pyramid. Totally enclosed. 
Sod cloth on three sides. Size of floor about 
6x8 ft. This gives a bed space of 6 ft. 6 in. x 
4 ft. with 18 in., clearance from sloping 
walls. B shows floor space. Dotted squares 
enclosing each other indicate sleeping, sit- 
ting and standing room. Sitting space over 
8x5 ft. and allowing over 3 ft. in height to 
escape sloping walls. Standing room 15x18 
in. for 6 ft. man. C shows prospective view. 
D gives end view, showing very sharp pitch 
and indicating sleeping, sitting and standing 
room. E gives side view of same as D. The 
front flaps, when open, can be adjusted as 
shown in B, C, D, in Fig. 12. This gives al- 
most perfect storm protection, even from the 
direct front, yet perfect ventilation. Allsaid 
and done, Fig. 10 and its continuation, Fig. 
11, give for most purposes the most practical 
shape to fold the oblong tent. 
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Shows the oblong tent cut down 
to its bare bones. Shaded corners in A are 
the only folded-in parts. Best size is 20 ft. 
on long edge, 10 ft. on shorter edge, and the 
cloth 10 ft. wide. Total area, 150 sq. ft. The 
8x16 oblong contains 128 sq. ft. But this 
gives a much larger tent. B is 7x8 ft., but 
five-cornered. D, open at one end, is 7x10 
ft. Peak 8 ft. high. Back wall is 2 ft. high. 
Contains about double the available space 
of Fig.10 and 11. C shows how door flaps 
can be adjusted almost any way desired. 
Bottom of door fliaps always reach to the 
ground. E is front, F is back, and H is side 
view. I indicates adjustment of door flaps. 
No sod cloth on back or two sides, which 
should be provided, but door flaps have sod 
cloths and wide flaps to close tightly. 


Fig. 12. 


has none of these faults. The rings cost 
more to insert, but are far neater and better. 

I made the attached drawings myself, 
and while drawn more or less to scale, 
they are not necessarily in exact propor- 
tion. Do not expect too much of my per- 
spective, as I am a writer and not an artist; 
but ’twill do. In each figure first comes 
the oblong, with the folds indicated by 
dotted lines. The shade portion indicates 
what part of the cloth is folded under, 
and is uot used, except in some cases as a 
sod cloth. Next in each figure comes an 
outline of the ground plan, practically to 
scale, and when part of the ground plan is 
shaded it indicates what is under a roof 
but without sides, a sort of porch effect, as 
in Figs. 1 and 2. I have purposely left out 
all guy lines for sake of clearness and to save 
magazine space. Some places where I have 
indicated a pole, a guy rope would of course 
do as well, or even better. 

No attempt has been made here to dis- 
play all the possible designs, but only some 
of them. If you want an interesting even- 
ing, or on a wet Sunday, take pencil, ruler 
and paper, and copy these outlines, then 
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fold them into small paper tents. ‘Tis 
great amusement for the kids, including 
the baldheaded ones. Stiff paper will do, 
but light cardboard is better, plus a sharp 
knife to cut half way thru the board along 
the dotted lines. Half an inch to the foot 
is about as small as is practical to work 
with, and one inch per foot is better. In 
other words, get carboard 9x18 inches, and 
ignore peak circle and sod cloth. Use 
paper clips for fasteners. 

Or ’tis better yet to take a piece of 
cloth 18x36 inches, or any oblong large 
enough to handle easily, clear the dining 
room table, get some small weights, for 
stakes or stones, and use the light cord 
overhead to hold the peak cord. Use safety 
pins for the various loops. 

Then when you want trouble, try to de- 
sign a shape or two by yourself. It looks 
all rigtit on paper, sketched out, but some- 
how it won’t fold right. I had half a dozen 
such mishaps in working up this article. It 
is quite important for neat results to draw 
to scale, and to draw accurately. Otherwise 
the results is a lopsided botch. 

Now these designs look very simple, 
here on the pages, but they are quickly and 
readily forgotten, Better have the oblong 
plan of each one, about 2x4 inches in size, 
drawn on the peak half-circle, but using 
solid lines, of course, instead of the dotted 
line, It serves as a very useful ornament, 
and your plans are thus always at hand, un- 
losable. See B, Fig. 14. 

For guy ropes for light tents I find that 
ordinary picture wire gives more strength 
and length for its space and weight than 
does light rope. Not in all places, of 
course, but the hint is well worth remem- 
bering. I mean the kind of wire loosely 
braided from several strands of very light 
wire, used mostly for hanging pictures, and 
buyable almost anywhere. Get the heaviest 
kind, that weighs probably about one ounce 
to every ten to twelve feet. Water does 
not affect it, and it “sticks” to a stone bet- 
ter than does a rope or heavy cord. 











Fig.13. Shows square cloth folded into 
canoe tent shape, as in C B gives open 
door floor space, and D gives closed door 
floor space. Poor slope to roof. Cloth is 
16 ft. square. B is 8x12 ft. D is 8x12 ft., 
but five-cornered and narrows toward front. 
Both péaks over 7 ft., but as back wall is 
4 ft. high, this gives but a 3 ft. slope in 12 
ft., too low except for actually waterproof 
material, like tarred or oiled canvas. A 
good storage tent, but not practical for light 
material, or for general use. 
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Now a tent is constantly shrinking and 
stretching under alternate periods of dry- 
ness and dampness. Guy ropes and walls 
adjust this in wall tents, but all slope- 
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Fig.14. A gives general arrangement of 
seams, with eyelets. Half circle on peak 
omitted, but shown more in detail in B. No 
tice in B where dots show eyelets, and black 
squares indicate outlines painted on of va- 
rious folds of the oblong tent. Several semi 
circles indicate several half-circles of can- 
vas sewed to peak, each smaller than the 
other. For convenience of seams, these cir- 
cles should be inside the tent. C and D 
show details of seams, or rather of folds of 
canvas sewed down to make seams. The 
top of the canvas should be smooth, as in- 
dicated, otherwise the water is stopped by 
the seam to some extent. None of the dia- 
grams in Fig. 14 are drawn to scale except 
E. This shows the oblong tent complete. 
and to scale. But eyelets omitted for lack 
of sufficient size. Shows 9-inch sod cloth 
added. In other words, the eyelets of C 
would be the edge of the oblong itself, and 
the eyelets D the edge of the sod cloth. 
Cloth is sewed into a double-lap seam at 
Cc, _ merely turned seam, held by eyelets, 
at D. 




















THOMAS TENT VENTILATOR 


Fig. 15. Shows “Thomas Ventilator” for 
any double-peaked or ridgepole tent. In A 
1 is a piece of canvas sewed from roof to 
roof and sloping sharply downward and out- 
ward, as shown in heavy line 1 in B. 2 and 
2 show sloping roof, on either side. 4 shows 
upright front (or back) wall of tent. 3 is 
the curtain, that drops down. It was the 
original part of the tent, ripped loose from 
the roof on either side, and still a part of 
the upright wall. Can be raised and tied 
into place again. Whether in use or not, the 
ventilator interferes with nothing. It is 
sewed to the two roof slants, and to the 
front wall, all three from the inside; of 
course, the front wall ripped loose to allow 
air opening. There is no more bad air in 
the tent, if such a ventilator is put in each 
peak, so that the wind can blow thru. One 
ventilator, however, is not nearly so effect- 
ive. Screen opening, either in or outside of 
the tent, to keep out insects. The sharp 
slope of the ventilator, and its depth, about 
two or three feet, keeps out all wet. The 
bigger the opening the better the ventila- 
tion, and it should not be less than 1 ft. 
across opening in smallest part. The up- 
right poles go up thru ventilator, but not 
shown in diagram, for sake of clearness. 








It is of course saying the least when the 
assertion is made that the Federal Migra- 
tory Bird Law is one of the greatest helps 
and measures, for the protection and 
preservation of our waterfowl, and song- 
birds, that was ever instituted, and it is 
also needless here to relate that the genu- 
ine good points of it have arisen in all 
quarters, especially as concerns the _ in- 
crease of waterfowl, for there has been 
noted innumerable thousands where in the 
past there have been but a comparatively 
reasonable representation of winged life; 
the reason of this being that the law has 
had its good effects and with the closing 
of the fly-ways and the protection of the 
birds and fow! in transit the reason is not 


far off, and is easily enough to be seen:- 


Principally is the matter of taking away 
spring-shooting to be considered. In the 
past the upward winging waterfowl in the 
spring were harried and devastated along 
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The Agitation Against the Migratory Bird Law. 
By Robert Page Lincoln. 






sided tents, as 1 showed in my tent article 
last year in Outdoor Life, have to be aa- 
justed at the roof. 

Hence I find nothing more useful than 
two small pulleys, with eyelets at each end, 
of course. Single pulleys are good, but 
the double pulleys take but little mere roow) 
and are just twice as effective. Have the 
pole, if you use a pole, run thru the peak 
about one foot above the canvas. Adjust 
the pulleys, and bring the free end of 
the rope either down the pole to within 
the tent itself, or over some convenient 
outside tree limb, and then hang a sack 
of stones to it. This steady even pulling 
constantly adjusts itself to the shrinking 
and stretching of the tent, and to wind 
pressure, hence the tent never pulls out 
its own stakes, does not flop in the wind 
and finally work itself loose and go 
down, and what is all important, is always 
tightly stretched, hence gives the greatest 
inside room end is the most waterproof. A 
ridged inside pole and a slope-sided tent 
were never invented to go together, and 
can never give good results. The pulleys 
make only a small weight necessary, one 
easily regulated, and insure the easy work- 
ing of the peak rope without friction and 
breakage. 

As to waterproofing, that is another 
story. I had an article on “Waterproofing,” 
not only tents but all kinds of material, in 
the February issue of Outdoor Life. We can- 
not go into that complicated subject here. 

Well, after this long—and proverbially 
windy and weary—blessing, let’s tackle the 
“ piece -de-resistance,” the illustrations. 
Amen, 


the rivers with the most destructive of re- 
sults. For if anything has been destruc- 
tive to the game it has been spring shoot- 
ing, sister to that other odious relic of the 
old days of butchery wherein the passenger 
pigeons were levelled by the countless thou- 
sands just for the sport of it. And sister 
also to that remaining and still more odi- 
ous relic of unprincipled medieval survival 
—market shooting. The harm done by spring 
shooting has always been known, and it is 
a wonder that it has remained as long as it 
has, and is not routed out in the places 
where it still exists, so that at an early 
date the fowl could come north along the fly- 
ways in peace, breed in the North and come 
South again in redoubled and trebled num- 
bers. The arrival of the Federal Migratory 
Bird Law supplied a great need in this era 
of conservation; for it meant and means 
the protection of the fowl on their migra- 
tions along the fly-ways. With the fly- 
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ways closed the fowl have comparative 
peace and run the gauntlet fairly well un 
scathed, and arrive in the South where 
they find the very best of cover, marshes 
and waters galore, and feed for them thru- 
out the winter in brimming abundance, so 
well represented by the delta duck potato, 
wapato, chufa, wild millet and the banana 
water lily, not to mention many other vari- 
eties of great food value tho not of such a 
vast importance as the above mentioned. 
Thanks to this estimable condition of feed- 
ing grounds and sanctuary the fowl pass 
the winter in peace and without great dis- 
turbance, (which may be said of some of 
the localities of course and not of others). 
and are able to return North in the spring 
being protected in their flight, as noted, by 
the Federal Law. And the Federal Migra- 
tory Bird Law was, and is, a mighty meas- 
ure, and the fact that the decision is pend- 
ing which will prove it constitutional or 
unconstitutional brings up a great question 
that few of the sportsmen are alive and 
awake to, namely: just what is the law good 
for, what are ifs bad points, if bad points 
there be. The present writer has given the 
case a great deal of attention and has esp- 
pecially been sent South to investigate a 
series of conditions, all of them hinging 
upon Southern game conditions as related 
to the Federal Law and the unceasing agi- 
tation that has, and is, conducted against 
it by the sportsmen of the Middle West, 
represented by the states, in special, of 
Illinois, Missouri and Arkansas. It is with 
vast satisfaction that I am able to report 
thruout this well-known journal upon vari- 
ous of all these conditions, and I am able 
here to plainly state the case of the Mid- 
dle West sportsmen, just why they are 
against the Mi,ratory Law which they wish 
taken off at the earliest possible moment 
that they may have spring shooting once 
more reinstated, so that they might shoot 
under their state laws—in the spring, as 
I have said. And because sportsmen, out 
of the pale of these regions, are not familiar 
with these. conditions I am taking the lib- 
erty of here making the situation more 
lucid. 

Beginning ‘then in the beginning: just 
why are these Middle West hunters against 
this law? Simply for the reason that it 
practically shuts them out from obtaining 
any shooting worthy of the name. Mr. 
Holthaus, a well-known game protector of 
Missouri wrote me as follows regarding the 
conditions they face: 

“In this part of the United States we have 
no water in the states in the fall of the 
year for the sportsmen to go hunting water- 
fowl; therefore it is necessary to go on 
the Mississippi River to get some real 
hunting if we expect to kill a few birds, 
_but the river being closed against shoot- 
ing at all times of the year the result is 
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that the sportsmen have been prohibited 
from shooting waterfowl at any time in 
the year in this part of the country. If 
the Mississippi River was open to shooting 
in the fall of the year a part of the sports- 
men at least would get some shooting every 
year with spring shooting prohibited. The 
proper time for shooting waterfowl in this 
part of the country is in the spring, from 
February 15th to March 20th of each year; 
at that time we have good shooting because 
there is water all over the states of Illi- 
nois and Missouri. Now, under the Federal 
regulations for shooting on the Mississippi 
River the officials making the regulations 
fixed them so that it would be lawful to 
shoot on the river below Memphis, Tennes- 
see, to the Gulf of Mexico, but from Mem- 
phis up to Minneapolis, Minnesota, they 
closed the river to shooting. The reason 
for this regulation is, in my opinion, due 
to the fact that the officials in Washing- 
ton wanted to stop shooting from motor 
boats from Memphis to the North,.but they 
were willing to let motor boat shooting go 
on below Memphis. Do you, as a fair- 
minded writer, think that the waterfowl is 
given protection, with regulations permit- 
ting shooting on one part of the Mississipp! 
River, and on the other part the shooting 
is prohibited the year around, and on the 
part of the river where shooting is permit- 
ted the states have poor laws for the pro- 
tection of the game and on the part of the 
river where it is unlawful to shoot the 
states have the best game laws in the 
United States, not equalled by any state, 
or by the Federal Migratory Bird Law, it- 
self. With all the work we have accom- 
plished for game conservation there are 
certain persons in the East who are trying 
to tell us what we should do for conserva- 
tion, and because we have shown our hand 
for better protection they made the regu- 
lations in this district in such a shape that 
We cannot shoot any waterfowl, but down 
South, where the states have no real con- 
servation laws, they permitted the regula- 
tions to be made so that the sportsmen 
would have fine shooting. Is that conserva- 
tion of waterfowl? What is the use of the 
sportsmen in the North to protect geme if 
the South is not going to do its part of the 
work? The South does not want protec- 
tion on songbirds and game, and this con- 
dition is due, no doubt, to the fact that 
they have been given little education on the 
importance of proper game and songbird 
conservation: therefore, there is no protec- 
tion in the South to speak of, and because 
of this condition of affairs the Biological 
Survey has attempted to make regulations 
in the North that would give the game and 
and song birds protection to such an ex- 
tent that it would not be necessary to try 
and ‘force the Southern states into line 
with the principle of conservation. In other 
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words, ‘we should do the protecting in the 
North for the benefit of the country at 
large because the South will not do its part 
of the protection.’ The trouble with the 
conservation movement in this country, at 
the present time, is that a few perscns are 
trying to tell sportsmen of the country 
what they can do and what they cannot do, 
and if they are not careful the sportsmen 
will repeal the state game laws and let the 
game be sold in the open market!” 

So much for a review of a feeling subject; 
and it will plainly give the reader some 
idea of the situation as it stands. Hunting 
is permitted in these Middle Western states 
from the late fall months into the winter. 
As E. T. Grether reports: “A shooting 
season including the month of January, for 
waterfowl, in Misscuri is about as useful 
as though we had been permitted to hunt 
them in July, when they are elsewhere. The 
only thing accomplished is to make our IIli- 
nois friends more angry than otherwise be- 
cause their Federal season closes Decem- 
ber 15th.” The lack of water thruout the 
Middle Western states in the fall and the 
winter means little or no sport and few and 
limited bags. Not being permitted to shoot 
on the river in the spring they feel that 
they are imposed upon, therefore the law 
must in their opinion be put down. Now, 
then, let us consider the condition to the 
North. Northern sportsmen have not mur- 
mured one complaint about the Federal 
Law, and why? For this reason: The 
ducks coming South are wide-scattered over 
an immense territory; there are innumer- 
able streams, lakes, waterways, and in- 
numerable marshes where these migrating 
fowl can find shelter and feed as they tend 
southward, in their flight. The sportsmen 
have ideal conditions here wherein te hunt; 
with blinds and passes galore, and even 
if some of the sportsmen would like to 
go to the river they would be foolish to 
do so for only a portion of the ducks ever 
come to the river here in comparison with 
those temporarily populating the natural 
lakes and marshes. Therefore why should 
the Northern sportsmen—and principally 
those in Minnesota—have cause to lament 
a Federal Migratory Bird Law—and they 
do not for the above very adequate reasons. 
But now let us follow the ducks on their 
trip southward. What happens? Gradually 
the lake, and stream and marsh country is 
left behind; scarcity of this likely condi- 
tion occurs thruout the Middle West, and 
ever in search of water they all tend toward 
the great fly-ways, principal of which is 
the Mississippi River, and which, being 
closed, shuts out the Illinois, Missouri and 
Arkansas sportsmen, who say that the only 
time they can expect good shooting is m 
the spring when there is water all over 
these states, and naturally therefore, there 
being water, etc., the ducks scatter over 
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the region the same as they would in the 
fall if water obtained in a widespread de- 
gree. There we _ have the situation in a 
nutshell, and anyone who will impartially 
give this his close attention can see that 
these states are sort of left out of the deal, 
if not wholly, then, certainly, to a very 
notable degree. 


Great complaints have been made regard- 
ing the allowing of motor boat shooting on 
the river below Memphis; and also the 
Biological Survey has been deliberately ac- 
cused of indifferently letting shooting go 
on down South, with poor laws while the 
North has been presented with more and 
more bitter restrictions. Believing thai, 
sooner or later, the Biological Survey woula 
be cornered to make a reply to any number 
of faults that had been found with the aid- 
ministration, I wrote a letter to the Survey 
in Washington, and received in reply a 
long and detailed exclusive letter from 
the acting chief, Mr. E. W. Nelson which, 
to a great extent, clears up much of the 
lack of knowledge in this matter. Among 
the questions I asked were: You have 
been accused of making these regulations 
without consulting the sportsmen; how 
about this? And how about the motor 
boat shooting on the river, as below Mem- 
phis. How about the market shooting in 
the South and the great bag limits they 
have—does this come under your jurisdic- 
tion? And how about the accusations of 
incompetence levelled at the officials of the 
Biological Survey. This and other minor 
questions I wanted cleared up to give to 
the sportsmen of the country thru the cur- 
rent outdoor press. 


Mr. Nelson replied: 


“It is particularly gratifying to have you 
take this fair-minded course of coming to 
us for facts instead of following the ex- 
ample of some writers who have repeated 
current mis-statements and misrepresenta- 
tions without a single effort to ascertain 
the true facts. I think, if the truth were 
known that a very large part of the criti- 
cism leveled at us during the last year, or 
more would prove to have been based on a 
general misunderstanding. This Bureau 
has been accused of arbitrarily making 
regulations, as you say, without consulting 
the desires of sportsmen and also with 
lacking sympathy with the sportsmen’s 
point of view. This is entirely erroneous, 
since the original regulations and subse- 
quent changes in them were made after con- 
sulting with a large number of sportsmen 
and after many hearings in Washington; 
and with the help of the Advisory Board on 
the Migratory Bird Law, which is made up 
of prominent men interested in hunting and 
conservation of game from the various 
parts of the country. The regulations, un- 
der the Federal Law, are subject to change 
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whenever a showing is made to prove their 
advisability. Of course it is our duty to 
see that the spirit of the Migratory Bird 
Law is carried out and that our rapidly dis- 
appearing waterfowl receive adequate pro- 
tection, so far as we can give it. Aside 
from this, the Biological Survey has ab- 
solutely no predilections toward one part 
of the country, or another, but wishes to do 
as fairly as possible, and as much as possi- 
ble for all. A general revision of the regu- 
lations would have been made a long time 
ago but for the fact that the constitutional- 
ity of the law was pending in a case before 
the United States Supreme Court. With 
the question of the constitutionality thus 
under consideration before the highest 
court, it is doubtful if the President would 
have sanctioned any effort to change the 
regulations, and for this reason we re- 
frained and are refraining from any action 
in the matter till the Supreme Court de- 
cision is known. For this we have been 
bitterly criticised by certain sportsmen in 
the Middle West who demanded immediate 
action in order that they might secure 
spring shooting. I may say that their de- 
mands in this respect are strongly opposed 
by sportsmen in most all other parts of 
the country. However, when the matter 
of a revision of the regulations is taken up, 
as it will be immediately after the Supreme 
Court publishes its decision, in case the 
law is sustained, the desires of the sports- 
men of the Middle West will receive due 
and fair consideration, and if it is found 
practicable to grant some part of their de- 
mards it will be done. This, however, will 
depend, not on the say-so of any individual 
of the Biological Survey, but on the con- 
sensus of opinion of the people, who will 
have the matter in charge and whose ad- 
vice will be counted upon to work out the 
best available and adequate decision. 
“And now about the motor boat propo- 
sition: The closing of sections of the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi Rivers was in part 
to stop motor boat hunting there. As some 
of the adjacent states have passed laws 
since then restricting the use of motor 
boats for hunting there is less necessity for 
any closing of the rivers, and when the 
regulations are revised the existing restric- 
tions for hunting on any part of the rivers 
will probably be withdrawn. In your let- 
ter you speak about the use of motor boats 
on the river and appear to imply that we 
have control over this. This is a mistake. 
The restrictions on the use of motor boats 
for shooting is absolutely understate con- 
trol, except in case hunting on the river 
should be closed by Federal regulation as 
a migratory route. This, however, as 
above stated, is not considered advisable. 
Market shooting and the bag limit are two 
other matters which we have absolutely no 
authority to handle in any way. For this 
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reason any criticism of this Bureau, based 
on the fact that there is market-shooting or 
sale of game, or shipping of game, or the 
use of motor boats is based on the mis- 
taken assumption that we have powers 
which do not belong to us. Another thing 
which we have been criticised for is the 
amount of shooting that is available in the 
Southern states, but the fact that the cli- 
mate there is an open one during the entire 
winter gives them certain advantages which 
it is singularly difficult to overcome. The 
complaint mace by the Middle Mississippi 
Valley states that the lack of water in the 
fall cuts them out of hunting at that sea- 
son and that the Federal regulations pre 
vent their hunting in the spring has enough 
truth in it to require being seriously and 
carefully considered. My attitude has been 
that, if possible, a compromise might be 
made whereby they would have a sma!l 
amount of hunting in the late winter or 
the very early spring. My feeling is that 
we should try, so far as we can, to balance 
opportunities for sport with an effort to 
give the different parts of the country as 
nearly as possible the same chances at 
game. At the same time, altho it is claimed 
that we have arbitrarily handled the mat- 
ter of making open and closed seasons, this 
is not the case and some of the regulations 
have not been entirely satisfactory to us. 

“Now in regard to the statements which 
have been made that some of the officers 
of the Biological Survey know little or noth- 
ing regarding hunting, or wild life, it is ab- 
surd on its face, considering the fact that, 
with one exception, practically all of the 
higher officers of this Bureau, and espe- 
cially those who have to do with the Migra- 
tory Bird Law, and game preservation, have 
been hunters from boyhood. Mr. Henshaw, 
the chief, was the field naturalist of Wheel- 
er’s Survey, West of the 100th Meridian in 
the 70s and visited a large part of the 
West, hunting game for camp use as well 
as for specimens, and after that he hunted 
as a sportsman over much of the United 
States and a great deal in the Hawaiian 
Islands. He has also published more or 
less extensively on birds, generally from 
the point of view of a field-naturalist. Dr. 
Fisher, another prominent member of the 
Survey has been a sportsman-naturalist ali 
his life and has hunted from Coast to Coast. 
His hunting has been mostly for small 
game, particularly the game birds, and he 
has killed nearly all of the species known 
on this continent. Vernon Bailey Chief 
Field Naturalist of this Bureau, was raised 
in Minnesota, where he hunted as a boy 
and has continued hunting ever since, and 
I think he has hunted in every state west 
of the Mississippi River and a great dea! 
also thruout the East. My own (E. W. Nel- 
son) interested in natural history began as a 
youngster in Northern Illinois, where ! 
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hunted in the Calumet and other marshes 
of that region in the 70s when game was 
very plentiful. Following this I spent four 
years in Northern Alaska, between 1877 
and 1881, and did much hunting of wild 
fowl and large game, for we were forced to 
depend largely on the game we killed for 
our meat supply. My hunting experiences 
extended thence into the Arctic regions 
where numerous polar bears and walruses 
were bagged. Since then I have hunted in 
many of the Western states, particularly in 
Arizona, where I lived in the White Moun- 
tain region for six years; and have also 
hunted in practically every state of Mexico 
and in a great deal of Guatemala. I have 
published descriptions of many new ‘species 
of game birds collected by me in Mexico. 
The original specimens of the Arizona elx 
were secured by me as were the original 
specimens of three of the recognized spe- 
cies of mountain sheep, including the first 
known specimens of the white Alaskan 
sheep which were brought with me from 
the north. In addition, numerous other 
members of the Survey have done extended 
hunting in various parts thruout all of the 
United States. It appears to me, that, 
when criticism of this sort is deliberately 
aimed at the Biological Survey, based on 
the assumed ignorance of its staif on hunt- 
ing and wild life, the authors should first 
carefully, in a sportsmanlike marmner ascer- 
tain their facts before giving them such 
broad prominence. The staff of the Biolo- 
gical Survey to a man is thoroly interested 
in game conservation, and at this time 
especially desires to afford sportsmen everv 
practicable opportunity for hunting. We 
appreciate, with most sportsmen, that game 
in North America is rapidly decreasing, 
and that the supply for sport can only be 
kept up by careful conservation. This 
means that the sportsmen must be willing 
to forego some of the vast liberti~ they 
have heretofore had, as to length of season, 
size of bag, and other past unlimited. privi- 
leges. Otherwise, game is doomed to be- 
come practicaily extinct in a few years. We 
all desire to see good hunting perpetuated 
throughout the country and desire to have 
the hearty and cordial co-operation of 
sportsmen thruout the country in bringing 
this about. I think sportsmen will find 
that we desire to meet them half way in 
every reasonable desire and we trust thet 
this state of affairs will become widely 
known, since it is fully appreciated that 
little can be accomplished without the full 
and cordial assistance of sportsmen as a co- 
operating body. I will wind up this com- 
munication by calling your attention to 
some of the restrictions under which we 
have labored in properly enforcing the Mi- 
gratory Bird Law. The first year we had 
$10,000 to carry out the law thruout the 
United States. Following that we have 
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had $50,000 a year for this purpose. With 
this appropriation we are able to maintain 
seventeen field inspectors, and pay their 
traveling expenses. You will readily un- 
derstand that with seventeen field men it is 
difficult to do very thoro police work over 
the entire reach of the country made up as 
it is of forty-eight states; this is apparent. 
Some single states spend several hundred 
thousand dollars a year for this purpose 
and still have infractions of their game 
laws. We have been severely criticised by 
many people who, when observing an in- 
fraction of the Federal Law in tneir vicin- 
ity, immediately become indignant because 
we have not a man on the ground to stop 
it. Of course our seventeen men, however 
active they may be, can only be in one 
place at a time and during the season can 
be in only comparatively a few places in 
any one state, leaving large areas thus un- 
guarded. We have instructed our men to 
do all they can in the way of educating the 
public to the need of observing the Fed- 
eral regulations and the need of preserving 
our wild fowl from undue and excessive 
killings. There is no question that the re- 
sult of the publicity attending the Federal 
Migration Law has drawn the attention of 
thousands of people to the demanded neces- 
sity of properly protecting wild fowl and 
thus has done much good. Furthermore, 
our field men report a constantly increas- 
ing and vital interest in the protection of 
birds. In addition to the small number of 
me we can maintain in the field under the 
present appropriation, the law itself is im- 
perfect, inasmuch as it gives our men no 
authority to arrest offenders, but merely 
enables them to get evidence of illegal 
killings to be reported to other officials for 
action. Neither is the possession of birds 
out of season considered adequate evidence 
of violation in the courts under the Migra- 
tory Bird Law. If the law is sustained 
these defects can readily be cured, and 
this will be a tremendous aid in securing 
more efficient administration of the law.” 

The above information is of course ex- 
ceptionally valuable and timely, and as 
Mr. Nelson has submitted, these facts 
should be given wide publication so that 
the people at large can get a better work- 
ing knowledge of just what the Survey 
can do and what it has no authority to do. 
Thus the points about motor boats on the 
river, market shooting and bag limits. On 
these matters the Survey h.s absolutely no 
particular say whatever; for this is en- 
tirely a matter of states and their laws 
Great confusion has reigned on this point. 
a vast number of sportsmen right along 
thinking that these matters were under 
the control of the Biological Survey, which 
is not true. Great bag limits and market 
shooting are the rule in Louisiana, but this 
is a matter under the control of the state; 
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the Biological Survey has nothing to do 
with this matter in the least. The fact 
that the Survey has been openly condemned 
as inefficient and incompetent calls for an 
explanation, for it is a rather grave 
charge. In Mr. Nelson’s letter you will find 
that he has given the records of some of 
these leading men, tho even Nelson com- 
ments that all the members “with one ex- 
ception” have been hunters right along. 
And it is about “that one exception” that 
the Middle West sportsmen have embroiled 
themselves in open feud, thus stamping as 
incompetents the whole Survey. That this 
man is Mr. T. S. Palmer it appears only 
too evident, and I shall jot down here Mr. 
Grether’s report to me. He says: 

“Even if the Federal Migratory Bird 
Law is declared constitutional there will 
most likely be an attempt to repeal the 
law in Congress, as there is such bitter op- 
position to it, caused by the manner in 
which it has been administered, even more 
than from dislike of the law itself. The 
regulations, rather than the law, have 
caused most of the trouble. These of 
course were made by one or two men (?) 
in the Biological Survey, one of whom it is 
said has had such little hunting experience 
that he would make a sad exhibition of him- 
self if taken into a first-class gun-store and 
questioned about the names and uses of the 
articles for sale there. It was this man 
who, when at the public hearing at Omaha, 
declared the sportsmen of the United States 
‘only’ comprised about 5 per cent of the 
population,’ and that the remaining 95 
per cent demanded the present unsatis- 


Picturesque 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Mr. Jay E. Adams 
of Texas, misquotes me in his communica. 
tion printed in Outdoor Life for January. 
I called Estes “the most beautiful of Colo- 
rado’s natural parks.” A careful reading of 
my article, “A National Playground in the 
Rockies,” fails to disclose any phrase re- 
ferring to Estes Park as “the most beautiful 
of all Colorado National Parks.” 

As to the main contention of Mr. Adams, 
it is doubtless true that Grand Lake has 
not received as much publicity as Estes 
Park, whose fame is international. With 
the exception of the Pike’s Peak district, 
Estes is probably better known than any 
other locality in Colorado. This is easily 
accounted for. 

The rush of goldseekers in ‘59 gave 
Pike’s Peak a name and fame such as no 
other mountain of Colorado has. The re- 
gion at the base of this historic peak is 
the most celebrated resort in Colorado. 
After it Estes Park ranks second in re- 
nown, because it has had the good fortune 
to be visited by noted people and described 
by talented authors from Isabella Bird 
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factory reguiations. This assertion has 
traveled far end wide and has aroused no 
end of comment. In a recent issue of 
Recreation there is devoted several full 
pages to the end that sportsmen of the 
United States may understand that the 
Biological Survey officers are, indeed, 
themselves sportsmen. It is a notable thing 
that Dr. T. S. Palmer’s name does not ap- 
pear in the list of biological officers men- 
tioned therein as sportsmen. Nothing is 
said about his qualifications, tho, he has 
been variously engaged in conducting civil 
service examinations for deputy game war- 
dens in several states, about which much 
has been written.” 

Aside from the above I will mention noth- 
ing. I feel that the majority of the officers 
are concerned with the sporting viewpoint 
and that they mean well in all instances; 
and as Mr. Nelson (an able man without 
question) has said these regulations were 
not arbitrarily conducted withour first con- 
sulting the sportsmen, as Middle West 
writers have it. 

Either in the next or succeeding number 
of this valued magazine I shall speak fully 
upon other topics of ever-increasing im- 
portance, about the Louisiana game situa- 
tion, its great game bags, and its market 
shooting —that odious relic of old-time 
slaughtering and destruction. I shall also 
in that number bear mention on a new 
general Federal Game License that may be 
instituted should the Federal Law be sus- 
tained—and this, being of such concerning 
importance should not be missed by any of 
the readers of this magazine. 


Colorado. 


down to Enos Mills. A literary artist can 
do much to help a resort. It is my opinion 
that the transcendent glories of Estes Park 
have not been overdrawn by writers. Pho- 
tos, too, have had a part in making it bet- 
ter known than Grand Lake. Appreciation 
of the magnificence of Nature can be cul- 
tivated. One who stands at the north base 
of Long’s Peak and looks around him finds 
the landscape satisfying. Is it not incom- 
parably grand and beautiful? 

Here I am reminded of the attitude of 
the great Webster toward Massachusetts 
and South Carolina. He gave full credit to 
both of these States. He never claimed 
for his beloved Massachusetts a supremacy 
of loyalty and patriotism. It never before 
occurred to me that “Estes Park is very 
jealous of Grand Lake.” No; I think not. 
In praising Estes Park I had no wish tw 
detract from the rival attractions of Grand 
Lake, which has been aptly denominated 
“The Gem of the Rockies.” Grand Lake is 
a very popular summer resort. I am glad 
of it. I think of this and other natural 
sheets of water in Colorado with no jea)l- 
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ousy, but rather with “increased gratifica- 
tion and delight” (to quote the words of the 
immortal Daniel) because the Centennial 
State is bountifully favored by Nature with 
smiling valleys embosomed by rugged 
ranges. My heart leaps up when I look upon 
the mountains, and the pleasure is increased 
when my eyes rest upon the sparkling sur- 
face of a lake or pool nestling in the heart 
of woods overlooked by a bold height with 
rocks and boulders plentifully strewn about, 
Such a sight arouses my enthusiasm, 
whether I am on the Western Slope or on 
the Eastern Slope. We read of “storied 
Italy.” The land of the Swiss has its set- 
ting of great historical associations. The 
traveler in the mountainous portions of 
Colorado has a surfeit of the picturesque. 
Nature was indeed kind to Colorado, 
which is full of wonderlands. The country 
to the west of Pike’s Peak almost vies with 
Pompeii in interest. Colorado has other sec- 
tions where the geologist and the botanist 
may wander, profitably mingling study 
and play. Mountain making is interesting 
even to an emateur. Colorado’s physical 
features, as well as its superior advantages 
for fishing and hunting, make it the “Play- 
ground of America.” In this upland world 
one may find poetical landscapes, wild gar- 
dens, mountain lakes and prehistoric ruing 
Estes Park was beginning to get a repu- 
tation fifty years ago. The good people who 
founded Union Colony in 1870 considered 
themselves fortunate in having this natural 
park in easy reach. Many of them drove 
by wagon or carriage from Greeley to Estes 
Park that year, and they told their friends 
about it. Then came the well-known Eng- 
lish writer, Isabella Bird, who called it ‘‘the 
gem of the Rocky Mountains.” This lady 
had traveled in many lands, and she de- 
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clared that she had never found elsewhere 
any place to compare with Estes Park. She 
enthusiastically described this mountain 
landscape, “the solitary blue hollow” at the 
foot of Long’s Peak. She did not forget, 
too, its healthful climate. In one of her 
letters written in late autumn (of 1873) 
she says: “Now that the weather is mag- 
nificent, and the mountain tops above the 
pine woods are pure white, there is noth- 
ing of beauty or grandeur for which the 
heart can wish that is not here; and it is 
healthgiving, with pure air and absolute 
dryness.” 

The Earl of Dunraven took a fancy to 
this beautiful hollowland and wanted to live 
here. Others built cabins and houses where 
they could be in sight of its entrancing love- 
liness. Visitors came in increasing num- 
bers to “this ravishing spot, formed for a 
poet’s dwelling.” No wonder this valley 
girdled by wooded hills and semi-circled by 
lofty mountains became popular. Those 
who saw it once wanted to come again. 

But Estes Park is not the only natural 
park in our picturesque mountain realm. 
There are other regions in central Colorado 
where one finds himself amid sublimity and 
beauty, the exquisite loveliness of a land- 
scape seen in a dream. Trapper’s Lake 
has its charm. The Twin Lakes are justly 
famous. The wilderness of the San Juan 
has its majesty. Picturesque Cclorado is 
emphatically the place for Nature lovers 
and recreationists. If they want scenery, 
this is the place to find it. The Rockies 
are worth going a long distance to see. He 
who tarries here a while in summer goes 
home a stronger and better man. Here 1! 
may add that Grand Lake is a favorite rest- 
ing place for campers and tourists. It de- 
serves its reputation. 

; EUGENE PARSONS. 


Heating the Tent in Cold Weather. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Get a piece of sheet 
iron (stove pipe iron will do) about two 
feet wide by four feet long. Cut a cross at 
one end and bend up the points. This makes 
your stove pipe collar and smoke hole. Also 
the top of your stove. Build up the sides 
of stone plastered up with mud. Have the 
sides thick to hold lots of heat. If no 
stones, then dig a trench and lay your sheet 
iron over it. You can use long lengths of 
wood by “niggering’”’ them off. 

You can cook and bake with your reflector 
baker with a good bank of coals in the open 
end. There should be a damper in the pipes 
of all stoves, and considering the weight 
and bulk, this is the best heater of all. 

I saw a stove knocked together last year 
in a “pearl fisher’s” camp on a Wisconsin 
river that struck me as unique. It consisted 
of a sixteen quart galvanized iron pail 


turned bottom up. A crosscut in the bot- 
tom as per the above sheet iron top, a few 
lengths of rain spout for stove pipe, a hole 
cut in the side and the piece wired on for 
a door. The material was picked out of a 
junk pile and answered the purpose of 
warming the tent night and morning, and 
considering first cost, it was O. K. 

For my own use the past summer in a 7x9 
wall tent, I have used an open bottom 
“knock down” sheet iron stove 14x17x12 
inches with the front door full size. For 
my reflector baker I used two elbows and 
passed the pipe out thru the ends of the 
tent, as it goes against my grain to cut a 
hole thru a good, tight, waterproof canvas 
roof. The pipe is wired to an upright set 
in the ground outside. This post isn’t driven 
in the ground, but a hole is dug, the post 
inserted and the dirt tamped solid. 

Wisconsin. A. F. WALLACE. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department's duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert 
such information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such infor- 
mation in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Extinction of Passenger Pigeon Complete, Says Professor Hodge. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—The Rev. S. M 
Stafford is mistaken. (See his letter in 
March number.—Ed.) There are no pas- 
senger pigeons in Mexico, nor in Yucatan, 
nor in Honduras, nor in South America. 
And the chances are more than ten million 
to one that there is not one passenger 
pigeon alive on the face of the earth “Old 
Martha” who died in the Cincinnati Zoo 
was probably the last one that will ever be 
seen on earth. 

I happen to be the “college professor” 
who originated the idea, secured the offer 
of rewards, and took care of the correspond- 
ence, and made and arranged for all the 
wild-goose chase, fool trips to see mourning 
doves’ nests, for the three years that the 
rewards stood, Not so much as one feather, 
or one feather’s weight, of evidence was 
received in those three years that the pas- 
senger pigeon existed, in the open, on this 
or any other continent or on any island of 
the five oceans. Of course I got literally 
thousands of letters from all sorts of peo- 
ple who “knew the pigeons as well as they 
knew their own children,’ but they only 
succeeded in proving that the writers did 
not know what they were talking about. 

I happen to have a stray copy of one of 
the original offers of reward, and you will 
please note that all the rewards were of- 
fered for discovery and confidential report 
of undisturbed nestings, and not for “freshly 
killed” skins, as you say. The slip is not 
of much consequence now, but I still do 
have a lingering “hankering” (I cannot call 
it a hope) to learn of a stray pair, or little 
flock nesting in the wildernesses of Mani- 
toba, Ontario, Minnesota or Wisconsin; and 
if anything of the sort is ever located, I 
should not like to have my name connected 


with the idea that the “freshly killed” birds 
were called for. 

First year, 1909-10, no time limit was speci- 
fied. Second year, Oct. 31, 1911, was named 
as limit for paying rewards. Third year 
this limit was extended to Oct. 31, 1912, and 
during all three years the results were as 
near absolute as could be desired to prove 
total extinction. 

There were several rewards out for 
freshly-killed pigeons before my idea of 
finding the undisturbed nestings came into 
the field; but all the men who offered such 
rewards withdrew them promptly and, gen- 
erally, increased them in favor of the un- 
disturbed nestings. 

I enclose a photograph of the band-tailed 
and passenger pigeons and mourning dove, 
which you had better reproduce, since it 
has been stated that the passenger is “very 
much like the band-tailed pigeon”—(about 
as “like” as is a sharp-tailed grouse to a 
bantam hen.) G. F. HODGE. 

Oregon. 


A Copy of the Circular Mentioned by Prof. 
Hodge is Herewith Reproduced. 


PASSENGER PIGEON INVESTIGATION, 


JANUARY 10, 1911. 


List of rewards with conditions governing 
them:—One thousand dollars ($1,000) re- 
ward. 

For first information, exclusive and confi- 
dential, of the location of a nesting pair or 
colony of passenger pigeons, anywhere in 
North America; when properly confirmed 
and if found by confirming party with pa- 
rent birds and eggs or young undisturbed: 

Colonel Anthony R. Kuser will pay a re- 
ward of $300. 

John E. Thayer will pay a reward of $700. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 


FROM MOUNTED SPECIMENS IN THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NAT- 


URAL HISTORY. 


To left, band-tailed pigeon (Columba fasciata); center, passenger pigeon (Ectopistes mi- 
gratorius); to right, mourning dove (Zenaidura macroura). 


For first nesting discovered thereafter 
in the following states will be paid by: 


$100.00 
100.00 


John Burroughs, New York 

A. B. F. Kinney, Massachusetts 

Anonymous, Massachusetts, for sec- 
ond find 

Allan B. Miller, for first nesting 
found in Worcester Co., Mass.... 

Edward Avis, Connecticut 

Harry S. Hathaway, Rhode Island.. 

Worthington Society, New Jersey... 

John Dryden Kuser, for second nest- 
ing found in New Jersey......... 

Henry W. Shoemaker, Penna., $200 
(adds $25, if nest is protected).... 

W. B. Mershon, Michigan 

R, W. Mathews, Minnesota 

Ruthven Deane, Illinois 

John E. Thayer, Me., N. H., Vt., Ont., 
Wis., $100 each 

John Lewis Childs, for first three 
nestings not entitled to any of the 
above rewards, $200 each 


The purpose of these offers is to secure 
an intelligent search of the American con- 
tinent for breeding pigeons in the hope 
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that, if found, the species may be saved 
from extermination. 

All above rewards are offered solely and 
only for information of location of undis- 


turbed nestings. We do not desire pos- 
session of any birds, alive or dead, but are 
working solely to save the free; wild 
pigeon. 

To insure intelligence and good faith in- 
formants of nestings are advised to enclose 
or agree to forfeit at least $5 in case they 
have failed to identify the birds correctly. 
This is only fair, since the amount may 
cover but a small part of the costs occa- 
sioned by a false report. The money will 
be immediately returned, if the birds are 
found to be passenger pigeons (Ectopistes 
migratorius). In the case of nesting 
pigeons, there can be no excuse for sending 
in false reports. Disregard all nests on the 
ground. The wild pigeon always nests in 
trees, generally ten feet or more from the 
ground. 

Priority of claim will be decided by time 
of receipt at post or telegraph office. Re- 
wards will be equally divided, if two or 
more letters or messages bear record of 
same date and hour. All nestings within 
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one mile of one another will be counted as 
one colony. 

Please report all pigeons seen, giving ex- 
actly date, hour, number in flock, direction 
of flight. Unless absolutely certain that 
you know the Band-tailed, Viosca and Red- 
billed pigeons, do not report that you have 
seen the passenger pigeon in the Rocky 
Mountains or Pacific Coast region, from 
British Columbia to Mexico. 

As soon as a pigeon nesting is surely 
identified write the undersigned, who will 
arrange for conforming party and for pay- 
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ment of the reward. All rewards not 
claimed by Oct. 31, 1911, will be withdrawn. 

(Signed.) Cc. F. HODGE, 

Clark University, Worcester, Mass. 

For descriptive leaflet with colored pic- 
tures of the pigeons and mourning dove, en- 
close 6 cents, stamps, to Chas. K. Reed, 
Worcester, Mass. 

Note.—You are millions to one, already 
busy man. Please do not write Dr. Hodge 
for information. $100 pays the postage on 
only 5,000 letters. 


Again the Passenger Pigeon. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I agree with Rev. 
S. M. Stafford, of Georgia; that the pas- 
senger pigeon is not extinct; at least it 
was not so in the years 1906-07-08. 

I know nothing about the birds he speaks 
of in Old Mexico, but it was not an uncom- 
mon thing to see quite a few of them in the 
Sacramento Mountains in New Mexico in 
the years above mentioned. 

My father saw them, and he has killed 
hundreds of them in the past. The natives 


there knew them for what they were; and 
tho it was my first sight of them, I am pos- 
itive that they were not band-tailed pigeons. 

Missouri. A. M. WOODSON, JR. 

(Note.—-Mr. Woodson, as well as our 
other readers who believe they have of late 
years seen the passenger pigeon in plenti- 
ful numbers, will be interested in reading 
the preceding letter and circular from Prof. 
Cc. F. Hodge.—Editor.) 


Game Farming. 


We hardly believe that the American 
sportsman realizes fully the immense re- 
turns that may come to him and his brothers 
thru a little attention given up to game 
farming and the “planting” and propagation 
of our game birds. A little covey of quail 
placed where theretofore no quail had ever 
been seen, has multiplied to such an extent 
in a few years as to suggest an open season 
on them. A few pheasants were liberated 
in Colorado, south of Denver, a dozen or 
more years ago, and now pheasants are seen 
every day on the roads, south and west of 
the city, as many as 200 being seen by us 
in a day’s trip by auto last winter. They 
are getting so plentiful around Denver that 
an open season on them is talked of. 

A little money and a little time devoted 
to raising game birds will bring the breeder 
a nice income in a few years, while the 
philanthropic sportsman or body of men 
who “plant” birds merely for the pleasure 
of seeing them thrive and multiply get suf- 
ficient satisfaction in a few years from the 


results to pay them for the small outlay 
and the interest taken. 

The Hercules Powder Company of Wil- 
mington, Del., is taking hold of the game 
farming proposition with a most wonderful 
determination. This company has issued 
several booklets of great extent on the sub- 
ject, which they send out to sportsmen in- 
terested, on request. They are really the 
pioneers in this work, at least insofar as it 
pertains to going into it so thoroly and so 
extensively. Never before has any man or 
organization of men taken hold of this work 
with such a spirit as has the Hercules 
Powder Company, and the sportsmen of 
America should set their minds and their 
muscles to work to assist them in every 
way possible. 

This is only a forerunner of what we will 
have to say on this subject later. We hope 
that the sportsmen will get aroused to the 
wonderful results that can be attained in 
this direction, and to the dire need that we 
have of such results, since our game is dis- 
appearing so fast. 


Horned Rabbits. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A correspondent in 
the January Outdoor Life asks if there is 
such a thing as a “horned rabbit.” Strictly 
speaking, there is not, but cottontails (as 
well as jack-rabbits—Ed.) in certain sec- 


tions of the country do develop excrescen- 
ces which are called horns for want of a 
better name. They are seemingly the result 
of disease. Nelson, in his Monograph of 
North American Rabbits, published by the 
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Head of cottontail rabbit with four “horns”; 
Gonzales, ‘tex. EK. RK. Warren, photo. 


Biological Survey, U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture, says they have a close similarity 
to warts, meaning, I presume, in origin, for 
they are usually rather long and compara- 
tively slender, and of a fibrous structure. I 
have examined two heads of cottontails 
with these horns. One, from Gonzales, 
Texas, was shown me by Mr. Coloman Jonas 
of Denver, who kindly allowed me to pho- 
tograph it. This had four horns, which were 
on the hinder part of the head, near the 
ears. One was just below the right ear, 
one between the ears, and the other two 
below the left ear. They were 1% to 1% 
inches long, and %-% inch in diameter, 
irregularly oval rather than round in shape. 
The photograph was made from the dried 


head before it was mounted. The second 
head, from San Angelo, Tom Greene county, 
Texas, was given to Colorado College 
Museum by Mr. F. S. Rawson, who tells 
me he has seen a good many animals with 
these growths in that region. This had two 
horns, which in the position they occupy 
look more like tusks, on the left side of the 
upper jaw, one about an inch long, the 
other 1% inches. The photograph shows 
their position. EDWARD R. WARREN. 
Director of Colorado College Museum. 
Colorado. 














Head of cottontail rabbit with two “horns”; 
San Angelo, Tex. E. R. Warren, photo. 


A Big Sportsman Raises His Voice. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have just noticed 
on page 97 of the January issue of Outdoor 
Life your article “A Message to American 
Sportsmen.” That has the proper ring, and 
you know I have hollowed game protection 
more or less for the past twenty-five years 


I am with you in this new idea. I herewith 
enclose my check for $2 in payment for my 
renewed subscription, together with button. 
I also signed the pledge as required, and 
enclose same also. Here’s my hand and 
heart to help in a good cause, 

Colorado. DALL DeWEESE. 


Feeding the Elk in Jackson Hole, 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Just a word about 
the elk situation here, in Jackson Hole. We 
began winter with about 1,200 tons of gov- 
ernment and state hay on hand for the elk 
feeding. Owing to the light winter a year 
ago, no elk whatever, came to the feed 
yards, so this hay was left over. Last sum- 
mer the hay crop in Jackson Hole was 


lighter than usual, not enough was put up 
for the domestic stock. It was impossible 
for the state or government to purchase 
any more from the settlers, so they were in 
luck to have above amount left over. 

The winter started in very severe, and 
continued stormy, with some rain that froze 
and crusted, cutting the elk off nearly en- 
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tirely from their natural food supply, so 
feeding was commenced early. We are now 
(Feb. 9) feeding approximately 12,000 head 
of elk on eight feed yards in different por- 
tions of the valley, the hay is about half 
exhausted, but I doubt if the feeding sea- 
son is half gone. There will be some loss; 
how much depends on when spring will 
open. More elk are coming in from the 
hills to the feed yards daily. They arrive 
in a starving condition. I think there is 
now fully 20,000 elk within the Jackson 
Hole country, and we are in luck that the 
situation is not worse, had this hay not 
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been left over from last winter the condi- 
tions would have been awful. 

To go from one feed yard to another and 
see the great numbers of these animals; 
to ride out and meet the herd, on a sleigh 
load of hay, and see the appreciation with 
which they chew the life-saving feed, is 
a sight that I wish all Wyoming people 
could witness. 

The government and state are “salting” 
some of the elk as an experiment, very few 
of them know what salt is, tho they are 
used to it in the form in which it appears 
at an alkali lick. 


Wyoming. S. N. LEEK. 


For a Standard System of Big Game Measurements. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—One can not read 
the hunting stories published in the various 
magazines devoted to outdoor sports with- 
out regretting the absurd system of meas- 
urements employed by many hunters. 

This is particularly true with such species 
of animals as the puma and bear; the skins 
of which are measured after removing from 
the carcass and when their dimensions are 








little dreaming that his trophy is damaged 
thru such methods and frequently ruined. 
Such stretching destroys the natural plia- 
bility of the skin, which no amount of tan- 
ning will restore: As a result accurate 
mounting is impossible, and hence the fre- 
quent caricatures for which the guiltless 
taxidermist must take the blame. Stretch- 
ing a green skins does not increase its size. 
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PUT ALL 


TAXIDERMIC MEASUREMENTS 


+ FEMUR TO HUMERUS:—FROM HEADS OF BOTH BONES. 
HUMERUS IN POSITION OF STANDING. 


2. DEPTH OF BODY:— STRAIGHT LINE JUST BACK OF SHOUL- 
OER, FROM TOP OF BACK TO BRISKET. 


. HMUMERUG TO GAGE OF EAR: — STRAIGHT LINE. HUMERUS 
AS FOR (1). 


governed wholly by the amount of “beef” 
available for the purpose of stretching to 
their greatest extent, 

Note the illustrations of skins laced and 
deformed by the use of ropes and a frame 
of poles, the proud, but misguided, hunter 


UNCS IN FlavAES 


SCIENTIFIC MEASUREMENTS 


1. TOTAL LENGTH:—FROM TIP OF NOSE TO END OF TaiL 
VERTEBRE. STRAIGHT LINE. 


2, ‘TAIL VERTEBRE:— FROM BASE TO END OF BONE. NOT 
TO END OF HAIR. BEST TAKEN WITH TAIL AT RIGHT 
ANGLES TO SPINAL COLUMN. 


3. TARSUS:— MEASURED IN BACK FROM HEEL TO TIP oF 
TOES. LEG STRAIGHT 


This is the work of the taxidermist after it 
is mounted into a rug. Besides, it is a form 
of “nature faking” that deceives no one but 
those ignorant of natural history subjects. 

We read much of the ten-foot puma 
(mountain lion) and eleven-foot bears. They 
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do not, nor have they existed in modern 
times, equal such lengths, There is a mis- 
guided class of so-called “naturalists” and 
hunters who claim to see and kill animals 
of enormous proportions—far in excess of 
anything known to science. Their stories 
are not only absurd, but misleading. 

My object in addressing you is for the 
rurpose of suggesting some standard of 
measurement that would result in valuable 
data. Those I would recommend are as fol- 
lows: Total length from tip of nose to tip 
of tail vertebrae in a straight line when the 
animal is stretched out before skinning. 
Length of tail from first flexible joint to 
tip. Length of hind foot from tip of middle 
claw to heel. 

These are the three measurements em- 
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ployed in the scientific study of animals 
and they can not be successfully faked. 
They are very easily made and their ac- 
curacy is readily verified by a scaled com- 
parison with the skull. In giving such meas- 
urements the writer of hunting stories 
should mention the total length and breadth 
of the skull after it has been cleaned and 
by preserving the skull he is always: in a 
position to verify and prove his measure- 
ments by the skull alone. 

Such measurements are of much value, 
and proof that can not be successfully dis- 
puted. To illustrate the plan of measure- 
ments recommended I inclose a diagram, 
which may be useful, 

J. D. FIGGINS, 
Director Colo. Museum of Natural History. 
Colorado. 


Game Notes. 
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SOME REAL LARGE COYOTE SKINS. 


Fred J. Mack, a Wyoming sportsman who 
sent us the photograph, believes that the 
original wearer of each skin shown would 
nearly weigh the 75 lbs. claimed for a certain 
coyote in Outdoor Life some time ago. 


Owing to the prevalence of quail disease 
among quail imported from Mexico at the 
ports of New York, N. Y., and Eagle Pass, 
Texas, during the past couple of months, 
the Department of Agriculture has sus- 
pended issue of further permits for entry of 
these birds this season. 


Just a word from the game fields of this 
country, Bondurant, Wyo. Snow is now over’ 
four feet and well packed. It is very hard 
to tell at this time as to the loss of game. 
There are a few moose here and several 
hundred elk that did not go out to winter, 
but the snow has blown off some of the high 
ridges, and the elk now can travel some 
again as they only go down in the snow 
about to their knees. It looks now as if 
nearly all will pull thru the winter. The 
snow here is deeper than for seventeen 
years.—B, F. Bondurant. 


The following is an extract from a let- 
ter received from Steve Elkins, the Colo- 
rado and Montana hunter, on January 16: 
“I have just roped, tied and brought to 
town one of the largest mountain lions that 
ever was caught in this section of the 
country, (Mancos, Colo.) I caught him near 
where you killed your first bear, He 
jumped out of the tree in the deep snow 
and I caught him by the tail and held 
him with the aid of the dogs till my part- 
ner put a rope on his head. It’s the best 
specimen I ever saw except the one I caught 
in Montana last winter. 











Our readers will get the latest and most authentic information on fishing 
by writing to our fishing tackle advertisers. As we guarantee the reliability 
of all our advertisers, nothing but reliable information is given by them. 
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The Old Kentucky Rifle. 
By Charles Newton. 


Much has been written, mostly verging 
upon the marvelous, concerning the accu- 
racy of the old Kentucky rifle and the dead- 
ly aim of its owner. We have often won- 
dered whether these exploits might or might 
not be true. We recognize the advantage 
gained in the forty-inch—more or less—of 
barrel with its great sighting radius, but 
we also appreciate something of the handi- 
cap of the light bullet and the slow igni- 
tion, particularly in the flintlock. How in- 
teresting it would be to interview some of 
those old-timers and learn from first hand 
just how far and how well they shot. 

Touching the accuracy of the old-time 
muzzle-loader, one of our friends came to the 
local rifle range one day armed with one of 
the later types of muzzle-loading rifles. It 
was of about .38 caliber, weighed about ten 
pounds and was apparently in first-class 
condition, both inside and out. After fifteen 
or twenty shots, using round bali, at the 
200-yard target, which was about thirty 
inches square, without being able to land on 
it at all, the owner, who, by the way, was 
one of the crack shots of a New York 
National Guard regiment, then using the 
New Springfield, laid it aside with the 
remark that he thought distances looked 
longer when he was a boy than they did 
now, 

By one of the turns in fortune’s wheel 
the writer was once brought into contact 
with almost primitive conditions, and met 
and knew the bearers of the long rifle, and 
some of his recollections may be of interest. 

In the spring of 1874 the writer’s father 
moved from New York state into a moun- 
tain valley known as Grassy Cove, in Cum- 
berland County, Tennessee, taking with him 
his family, among whom was the writer, 
then a small boy, with all a small boy’s in- 
quisitiveness and an ineradicable love of 
anything in the shape of a gun. This valley 
was in the heart of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains, and was characteristic of Eastern 
Tennessee, which furnished so many un- 
written romances of love and death during 
the Civil War, then but recently closed. 
Here, during that dark period neighbor 


fought neighbor, brother fought brother 
and father fought son, in a stern, silent 
bushwhacking warfare whose cornerstone 
was that “dead men tell no tales,” and the 
superstructure: “He got yo’ daddy; yo’ git 
him.” It was the home of the feud and of 
the feudist. 

Here existed the physical conditions which 
made this section the bloodiest of the Civil 
War. Rocky mountain ridges, absolutely 
untillable; little fertile shelves and creek 
bottoms, too small for plantations for the 
employment of slave labor but large enough 
to furnish a small farm for a family; broad- 
er valleys, below the limestone, and con- 
sequently fertile, and upon which slaves 
might be, and were, worked at a profit. 
The owner of a plantation kept slaves, and 
despised the mountaineer whose holding 
was so small he worked it with his own 
hands, because he did work. The mountain- 
eer, of Scotch-Irish extraction, recognized 
this and hated the plantation owner in re- 
turn. The plantation owners were all in 
sympathy with the Confederacy, and log- 
ically the mountaineers were all Union men. 
Each followed the line of thought which his 
position in life pointed out. The mountain- 
eers outnumbered the plantation owners 
many times over, but were held in check 
by the proximity of Confederate forces, until 
after the capture of Chattanooga and Knox- 
ville, in the meantime being subjected to 
pillage and every other annoyance which 
bushwhackers could devise. When the 
Confederate troops were driven away they 
came into their own, and bitter was the 
vengeance which they wreaked. One moun- 
taineer described to the writer how he lay 
in the laurel on the mountain side and saw 
his father dragged from the house and 
hanged to his own gate cap. He stated that 
later sixteen men had fallen before his rifle 
in expiation of that murder. He thought he 
had “got” them all. He carried in his jaw 
at that time a bullet from the rifle of his 
brother-in-law, who got away from the argu- 
ment with a broken left arm. They were 
the best of friends when the writer knew 


them. 
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This mountain valley was about six miles 
long by one mile broad, traversed by a 
creek which flowed out thru a cave in the 
mountain. The easiest way out was by 
Sweetwater Gap, a climb of 600 feet. The 
valley was fertile, and when the war broke 
out was occupied by three or four large 
plantations on which slaves were kept and 
worked. The shelves on the mountain sides 
were inhabited by the mountaineers. The 
combined saw and grist mill in the valley 
was the only place of public assemblage. 
save for the churches, which were used only 
for religious services, nearer than Cross- 
ville, the county seat, twélve miles away. 
In 1874 this valley had been to a consider- 
able extent purchased and was occupied by 
a little colony of farmers from the Northern 
states who had gone there since the war. 
Two of the old Southern planters still occu- 
pied their homesteads. The mountaineers 
still occupied their cabins on the shelves 
and came down to the mill with their bushel 
of corn to have it ground for “co’n pone.” 
Therefore this mill, close by which the writ- 
er lived, was an excellent place for the 
study of human nature as exemplified in 
what Horace Kephart calls “our Appala- 
chian Highlanders.” 

These were all men of the long rifle. 
They never went abroad without the rifle 
in hand. It was of the old type, forty inches 
or so of barrel length, curly maple or apple 
tree wood stock running the whole length; 
brass patch box and sometimes cap box, 
usually converted into a percussion lock, 
but some still using thé flint and pan, and 
an occasional “pill lock.” The women 
being in the habit of doing most of the 
work, it was an almost daily occurrence to 
see from ten to twenty of these tall, gaunt 
mountaineers loafing around the mill an 
entire afternoon while their several grists 
were being ground, leaving just in time to 
get home before dark, 

Much of the “irst summer the writer’s 
father operated the mill. He was a fair 
rifie shot for a farmer boy raised in West- 
ern New York, away from the big-game 
sections, He had no rifle, but this was 
compensated for by another “furriner” from 
the North who had and loaned him a double- 
barrel muzzle-loader, the lower barrel of 
which was still accurate. He had some 
sporting blood and immediately tried to 
stir up a shooting match, but it required 
much persuasion. He finally succeeded and 
awoke quite an interest, so they became 
somewhat popular. The mountaineers were 
averse to competing with each other to any 
extent, so this proved a frost. The success- 
ful effort was for him to shoot against the 
crowd. 

In this match the targets were fastened 
against a gate fifteen rods from the mill 
yard, in which were plenty of saw logs to 
furnish rests. Two targets were used, one 
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being the size of a tobacco box, for him to 
shoot at; the other the size of the crown 
of his hat for their use. In ten-shot matches 
the one who made the most hits on his 
target won. With this handicap the match 
was fairly exciting, and a 50 per cent score 
was a good one. 

The writer has seen dozens of those 
mountaineers shooting over that range, and 
doubts that any one of them ever succeeded 
it hitting their target, the size of the crown 
of a hat, at fifteen rods more than five 
shots in ten. Yet, tell any of those men 
you wanted a deer that day and he would 
go out and get it and bring it to you before 
noon with almost absolute certainty. The 
price was 50 cents for the venison and 50 
cents for the hide, They never shot over 
fifty yards at a deer, and they were such 
consummate woodsmen they did not have to. 

Turkey was the smallest game at which 
they ever fired. They would not waste am- 
munition on quail, wild duck, fox or gray 
squirrel or rabbit. They did not care for 
fresh game at all, preferring a slab of bacon, 
with the maggots brushed off before frying, 
to the choicest cut of fresh venison. 

In but one instance does the writer re- 
member of one of these mountaineers shoot- 
ing at a squirret. At the back of the mill 
was a large “bottom land” covered with a 
thick growth of timber, containing consider- 
able hickory. It was good squirrel ground. 
One day the echoes about the mill were 
started by a series of shots from this bot- 
tom. Shot after shot, at intervals of a few 
minutes, rang out. After half an hour flesh 
and blood could stand it no longer. The 
headgate was closed and the miller, with 
rifle on shoulder and small boy at heel, 
started to investigate. A mountaineer who 
had succeeded in beating the “furriner” at 
the “millyard handicap” a day or two pre- 
viously had decided to show him that he 
too could kill a squirrel. He had a large 
fox squirrel up a tall hickory and had al- 
ready sent the greater part of his supply of 
bullets up after it without success. His hat 
fitted much better after he had seen it come 
down in answer to the first crack of the 
little double-barrel. 

These men may not have been the simon- 
pure woodsmen of the days of Boone and 
Kenton, They were, however, the nearest 
approach to it which the past fifty years 
has shown. Conditions in the mountains of 
East Tennessee and Kentucky, and indeed 
thruout the southern portion of the Appla- 
chians, were very nearly those of the early 
pioneers, as this people practically stood 
stili for nearly-a century, so far as develop- 
ment is concerned.  Breech-loading rifles 
were practically unknown there at that 
time, The northern settlers could muster, 
among them all, one Sharp’s .50-70 carbine, 
one Henry sixteen-shot rifle and one Spen- 
cer carbine; none. of them famed for accu- 
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racy, and a mountaineer would touch noth- 
ing but the Spencer. He coveted that for 
purposes of manslaughter, not for hunting. 

Such were the men we knew; such were 
the rifles they used, and such was the use 
they made of them, This community may 
have been far worse shots than other pio- 
neer communities. They lived the same 
lives, under the same conditions, used the 
same guns and in the same manner as the 
heroes of song and story. The results 
which they obtained were exactly such as 
we would expect from the operation of nat- 
ural laws would be obtained with the equip- 
ment used. They lived with, and largely 
by, the rifle. They were consummate woods- 
men and able to get within a distance of the 
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game from which they could kill with al- 
most absolute certainty—but that distance 
was very short indeed. 

Doubtless some remarkable shots may 
have been made by the old-time hunters. 
Wherever there is a bullet in flight there is 
danger, The writer has seen a hawk killed 
by a bullet from a .38-40 Winchester when 
soaring half a mile above the earth; he has 
shot the head off a “tipup” or sandpiper 
at 150 yards. These were chance shots, and 
chance shots are nothing new. But as to 
the skill of our backwoodsmen with their 
old long rifles he firmly believes that little 
community in the Cumberland mountains 
was fairly representative of the backwoods 
rifleman. 


The 22 High Power. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—As you have al- 
ready published some of the dope I gave 
you about rest shooting with the .22 high- 
power, I should like to add a little experi- 
ence that befell me a short time ago. I 
had used up my supply of Dupont No. 20 
powder and concluded to switch to No. 21, 
which is now standard for this cartridge. 
The Ideal table and the directions on the 
can, both give 24.3 grains as the proper 
charge and the table gives 30 grains, black 
powder measure, as the proper setting of 
the Ideal measure. I set at exactly 30 
grains, but, as I always rap the knocker to 
settle the charge, I expected to be a trifle 
on the heavy side. At the drug store I 
weighed out the charge several times and 
found that it ran a little over 24.5 grains, 
so I set the measure back just a shade and 
got 24 grains, strong, but decidedly less than 
24.5. The tables had worked out exactly 
and the measure had done its part to a dot, 
so I thought it was certainly all right. I 
usually begin. a grain to two short, with 
a new powder, and work up, but in this 
case it did not seem necessary and I loaded 
up twenty cartridges and started for a try- 
out. First off I fired several of the old 
loads, which I had on hand and they worked 
all right, so I tried one of the new ones. 
It sounded all right and felt all right, but 
when I started to open the rifle, nothing 
doing. The extractor gave enough play to 
allow the unlocking of the breech and would 
have probably extracted the shell if I had 
cared to use enough force, but I had a rod 
handy and preferred to use that. The shell 
drove out rather hard and I found the 
primer pocket so enlarged that the primer, 
a Winchester 2144W, dropped out. The shell 
was not ruptured and neither was the 
primer, tho the latter was very much flat- 
tened and the head of the shell showed 
every little line on the head of the breech 
bolt, The bullet landed on the target, a 
four at four o’clock, well out to the line. 


Now, in the interest of science, I should 
have fired a few more of these cartridges 
(if the rifle and I had lasted) and observed 
the result, but somehow I did no such 
thing. I hustled off home, pulled out the 
bullets and started over, setting the measure 
at 26 grains for the first five and at 28 
grains for the rest. Both these charges 
worked all right and the latter seemed to 
give about the pressures of the factory 
loads, I did not get an extra good group, 
but conditions were unfavorable and I got 
as good as I expected. 

Now, gentle reader, please observe: I 
didn’t do any guessing, but carefully set 
the measure according to directions and 
then proved it on the scales. The measure 
was all right, not a doubt of that. How did! 
get the heavy pressure? Well, this is all 
I know. I load with Newton bullets, which 
are factory .bullets swaged up, and load 
them so that they are up against the lands. 
These bullets seem to fit a trifle closer 
than most of the factory product and I 
fancy that the gas escape is cut off quicker. 
With less powder than the standard, they 
shot with exactly the same sighting as my 
old loads. Of course, we know that the 
factories try out every new lot of powder 
and vary the loads slightly. Maybe I got 
hold of some extra strong stuff, but I do 
not think this is the true explanation. With 
cartridges of very high concentration, like 
the Ross or the Springfield, I should never 
start a new load without beginning a trifle 
under, but I thought the Imp left a little 
more leeway. The rifle stood the test and 
works as well as ever. Jt seems unneces- 
sary to point out the moral of this little 
story! 

I have read the January number of Out- 
door Life and was struck by Mr. Loetscher’s 
article and your editorial comment. Truly 
the manufacturer is up against some prob- 
lems, but I think that some of them go too 
far in playing safe. I have never found 
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such loose chambers on Winchester rifles 
of late years as I have on some of the 
others, tho there was a time, many years 
ago, when Winchester chambers were very 
loose indeed. They took a hint from some- 
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where and made a great improvement. Has 
a heeled bullet ever been tried in a high- 
power rifle? We do not use inside lubrica- 
tion now and that was the real reason for 
the present form of chamber. 

Utah. C. L. SMITH. 


Target Sights On the .25 Colt Auto. 


The .25 Colt automatic is in a class by 
itself when it comes to puncturing the bull’s- 
eye, it being just about as difficult to direct 
its shots accurately as any shooter at pres- 
ent on the market which is capable of ‘sim- 
ilar grouping. I have used one of these 
tiny pistols for about four years, its light 
weight, small size and ruggedness against 


accidental injuries proving especially valu- - 


able where a small shooter easily cleaned 
and light enough to never be’ noticed is 
desired. It is very good as a sleeping-bag 
gun, useful for skunks, porcupines and pack- 
rats, and small enough to be placed close 
beside the pillow, and so strong that no 
injury can happen to it when it finds its 
way under the sleeper’s pack, where a com- 
paratively delicate revolver would be liable 
to have its front sight bent, or the cylinder 
strained out of alignment; and the cleaning 


The ivory bead sight was brazed into the 
front end of the slide. 


of this little gun is really easier than a .22 
pistol, its smokeless powder and accessibil- 
ity making it perhaps the easiest cleaned of 
any repeating arm on the market. The 
barrel of this arm is of soft steel, and as a 
consequence, with ordinary usage and care- 
ful cleaning each evening on those days 
when used, it must inevitably become rough- 
ened up and slightly pitted; cleaning with 
ammonia each day used would probably keep 
the barrel in perfect condition, but as these 
barrels only cost $1.25, and their accuracy 
is not apparently affected by even deep 
pitting, the usual cleaning with oil is all 
that is necessary. 

My first experience with the little .25 
was with an arm that had been used some 


months before and never cleaned. It was 
generally rusty, with deep pits in the barrel, 
but after oiling and rubbing up with “steel- 
wool,” it showed its accuracy by placing 
all seven shots on a half-dollar circle at a 
range of thirty feet. This was good enough 
for me, and in the next three days’ hike 
over the Blue Ridge Mountains I shot three 
jackrabbits with it—one at sixty-seven long 
paces and the other two at about thirty 
yards. I also surprised a ground squirrel 
close to an embankment and hit him twice, 
first at twenty-five yards and second in the 
head at about thirty feet. The little gun is 
a good shooter at short ranges, but extreme- 
ly difficult to control and has less stopping 
power than a .22 short black-powder cart- 
ridge, this being due to the full-cased bullet 
and the low velocity derived from the short 
two-inch barrel. The sights milled on the 
top of the slide can be successfully used, 
but are liable to be out of alignment with 
the barrel, and are so very low and insig- 
nificant that it requires great effort to use 
them, so I slit the front end of the slide 
with a hack-saw and dovetailed a flat-top 
rear sight with half-round notch into the 
rear end of the slide, The slide was then 
sent to the Lyman people, and after a wait 
of three months, it came back with the 
ivory bead sight shown in the photo brazed 
into the front end of the slide. The first 
shots fired with these shots were fired 
on the ocean beach at a range of twenty 
paces, “off-hand,” and as I was wearing 
a very heavy overcoat, weighing about 
ten pounds, I figured that the stiffness of 
the sleeve might help steady the arm. My 
theory was justified when I looked at the 
group and found five out of the seven shots 
were grouped in a space small enough to 
cut a half-dollar piece. This is really good 
shooting with any arm; for me it was to- 
tally unexpected, and I have never again 
equalied it, but may some time try it again, 
using the “overcoat” stunt, of course. I se- 
cured a good trigger pull by making a new 
firing-pin having absolutely no play in its 
channel in the slide. I made this in the 
lathe from Stul’s tool steel and cut the notch 
with oil stone till I secured a clean pull 
of about three pounds; lighter pulls were 
not reliable with the trigger mechanism 
used in this arm. 

I usually have about five “blocks” to the 
hundred shots with this auto, and suppose 
the small size and weight of the cartridges 
forecasts such results. Last year on a three 
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months’ pack-sack trip this little gun was 
for the greater part of the time my sole 
shooting iron, and with it I remember to 
have shot three tree squirrels, one jack- 
rabbit, and at an altitude of 10,000 feet I 


shot three wood chucks at ranges of about 
forty yards, These were of a small variety, 
about three pounds, and except for quan- 
tities of blood being shed, they all three 
escaped into the rocks. 

California. FRANK M. WOODS. 


New Prices on Springfield Rifles. 


We are indebted to Mr. R. A. Logan of 
Rawlins, Wyo., for a copy of the revised 
price list of rifles and ammunition as furn- 
ished by the U. S. ordnance department to 
members of rifle clubs affiliated with the 
National Rifle Association. These prices 
in some cases show an advance over those 
theretofore in use. The new schedule took 
effect January ist, 1916. The following are 
the new rates: 

U. S. Springfield rifle, latest model. .$15.00 
Front sight cover 

Oiler and thong case 

Brush and thong 


Packing case (card board) 

Star gauging 

Sling 

Revenue stamp for bill of lading .... 


rifles, including 
dages, packing and stamp 
Krag carbines cleaned and repaired 
as above 
Cartridges for Springfield 
sand 
Add 10% to price of cartridges to cover 
transportation from factory to arsenal. 


appen- 


per thou- 


That First Shot From Oiled Barrel. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I desire to come 
to the support of C. C. Jones concerning 
the erratic flight of bullets when fired 
thru a greasy barrel, I have been shooting 
different rifles for twenty years, and for 
the last fifteen have been using telescope 
sights, which enables me to hold my gun 
hard on the bull’s-eye. The first two shots 
from a greasy barrel are generally erratic, 
especially the first one, After that the balls 
bunch very nicely. Recently, in a test at 
the target, the first ball went above and 
to the right about six inches at 100 yards, 
the next went square to the left over five 
inches, Afterward seven balls bunched very 
nicely a little to the left and above bull’s- 
eye. Time and again have I had such re- 


sults with both the Marlin .32 caliber high- 
power and the .22 Savage high-power. Even 
wiping out the barrel before shooting did 
not insure a true flight of the bullet. For 
years I have made it a rule to have a dry 
barrel for a shot at game, and have deemed 
it best to fire a couple of shots before go- 
ing in the woods. Newton’s answer to C. 
C. Jones does not convince me that I am in 
error. A greasy shotgun barrel is as unre- 
liable as a greasy rifle barrel, This my 
brother and I proved to cur satisfaction a 
number of years ago in making over a thou- 
sand tests with 12-gauge and 10-gauge shot- 
guns, and was so stated in a letter to Forest 
and Stream, W. L. POLK. 
Mississippi. 


Action of Certain Bullets on Game. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When Mr. 
Wheeler, general manager of the White 
Pass & Yukon Railway, landed in Chicago 
last spring he injected such a large dose 
of the big game bug into the writer that 
before he left, a trip had been arranged for 
a hunt in Yukon Territory beyond the 
Kluane district, at the mouth of the Don- 
j ck and Genesk rivers. 

The first consideration was bullets and 
cartridges. After almost causing the bank- 
ruptcy of that patient gentleman, Mr. 
Charles Newton, in stamps and stationery, 
the .256 and .30 Newton and the .30 U. S. 
G. 1906 were decided upon. Mr. Newton 
was then working out his new copper 
jacketed bullets and promised a_ supply, 
which was received about the middle of 
July, almost at the last minute 

The next consideration was the rifles. 


H. The writer is a gun crank, who absolutely 


refuses to pack more than 6% pounds of 
gun anywhere, any place or any time, when 
hunting. Mr. Newton bored out a 6% 
pound Sauer Mauser twenty-inch barrel .30 
U. S. G. to take the .30 Newton. 

Mr. Ned Moran of Chicago took the con- 
tract for the .256. A barrel was procured 
from Mr. Newton, and the action was taken 
from an army rifle. The barrel was turned 
down and shortened to twenty inches, a 
stock made, and every particle of wood and 
steel cut out that was possible to elimi- 
nate. The result was a work of art that 
deserves an article in itself to describe. 
The rifle is the equal, if not the peer, of 
anything turned out by our best known 
gunsmiths, .Mr. Moran is unknown to most 
magazine readers, but there is hardly a gun 
crank in Chicago who does not know him, 
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The .80 U. S. G. was a remodeled army rifle 
with the regulation military sights taken 
along for extra long range work on sheep, 
and because the writer knows the gun. 

Mr. Chauncey Thomas, with his usual 
good common sense, struck the key-note in 
the gun controversy with just three words, 
when in a recent article he said “know 
your gun.” To the old hunter, prospector 
or trapper, whose gun is his constant com- 
panion, who never allows that gun to get 
more than ten feet away from his hand, 
energy, trajectory or penetration (may?) 
mean little, for he knows exactly what it 
will do under all conditions and circum- 
stances. He uses it constantly. He can 
shoot the head off a goose up to 50 yards 
every time (some times) and shoot a deer 
thru the heart at 500 yards every time (may 
be.) At any rate, he knows his gun and 
brings home the game. On the other hand, 
the city man, who goes out to the range a 
few times a year, and shoots at live game 
a few times in his life, needs all the gun 
he can get. Altho he may be a good tar- 
get shot, he will find conditions so differ- 
ent in the woods, and upon the open coun- 
try-distance is so deceiving under varying 
conditions, that trajectory means every- 
thing. When that big crippled grizzly is 
charging, energy and penetration mean 
every thing, and don’t forget the penetra- 
tion. The bullet that goes to pieces makes 
a frightful wound and spoils lots of meat, 
but does not always stop the game, The 
vitality of some animals is wonderful. 
Energy, velocity and penetration will save 
the good shot many a weary mile, while for 
the poor shot they are a necessity, and will 
save many a regret for the poor crippled 
animal that got away to die in agony—a 
beautiful trophy instead of a_ spoiled 
outing. 

We arrived at Burwash Creek, having 
been without fresh meat for nearly two 
weeks, so we decided to get some, and rest 
the horses. As the sheep are scarce and 
wild in this district the Springfield was 
taken along to make sure of the meat, and 
unless a large head was found, Bobby, my 
Indian guide, was to do the shooting. To 
make a long story short, we stalked a 
bunch of sheep all day and about 4 in the 
afternoon got to within 500 yards of them 
in open country with no show of getting 
nearer. The find consisted of lambs and 
young rams. The military sights were set 
for 500 yards, and Bobby opened fire. The 
first shot struck a young ram just in front 
of the hind legs. We were lying flat and 
kept perfectly still so the bunch commenced 
to mill and move slowly up the mountain 
on the opposite side of the cafion. As the 
bunch spread, and the crippled sheep 
turned broadside Bobby fired -again, but 
missed the ram and struck a lamb in the 
left hind leg, breaking it. The two crippled 
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sheep went across some slide rock on the 
opposite side of the cafion. Bobby fired 
several shots, as they were moving—all 
misses. Being afraid of losing them the 
writer took the rifle, set the sights at 600 
yards, and as the ram stopped a carefully 
aimed shot struck the ram in the spine just 
above the tail, the bullet coming out of the 
left fore shoulder. At the distance the 
sheep appeared about the size of a hat. 
We then went after the lamb, which had 
lain down, A U. M. C. umbrella point was 
used and Bobby fired at about twenty-five 
feet, striking it just below the left eye. 
The head was completely blown off. 

The next animal shot was a large bull 
caribou at fifty yards. Newton .30 shot 
thru heart. Bullet went clear thru, jacket 
found in skin where bullet emerged. Cari- 
bou walked fifty yards before he fell. 

The following day was spent hunting 
sheep. The first shot struck a large ram in 
the neck, breaking it. Another large ram 
was then shot in front of the hind legs; the 
next shot struck him in the right thigh, 
breaking the bone, and came out just be- 
hind the left shoulder, sheep still running. 
The last bullet entered about the center of 
the left thigh and came out of the right 
shoulder, This sheep looked like it had 
been struck by an express train; every leg 
had been broken, except the left shoulder. 
Three rams out of the bunch had stopped 
about six hundred yards away, and Bobby 
took the gun and fired a few shots. He 
hit a sheep in the neck, cutting the jugular. 
Both sheep hit in the neck collapsed in- 
stantly. 

On the first moose hunt we used the .30 
Newton. Found two large bulls fighting. 
he first shot hit the larger bull in the 
neck, knocking him down; the next shot 
took a horn off the other bull, and the 
third shot hit him just below the kidneys. 
The first two shots were fired at about 
fifty yards, and the last at about one hun- 
dred yards. After following the second 
moose about two miles he was shot in the 
center of the left thigh, and dropped in- 
stantly—distance, twenty-five yards. When 
we reached him the blood was gushing from 
mouth and both nostrils, showing that the 
bullet had probably ranged the full length 
of the animal and reached his heart. He 
was an enormous animal with spread of 63 
inches and too heavy to turn over, so no 
attempt was made to trace the bullet. The 
shot below the kidneys went clear thru. 
The other animal got away. Blood on brush 
indicated shot high in neck. 

A caribou hunt followed. The .30 U. S. 
Government hit caribou in front legs, break- 
ing both; distance, 200 yards. Second shot 
thru heart jacket in skin where bullet 
emerged. Next caribou, .256 Newton. First 
shot broke hind leg below hock, taking out 
a triangular piece of bone, about three 
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inches long, and most of the marrow. Sec- 
ond shot thru heart and foreshoulder, break- 
ing bone at the joint; bullet perfectly mush- 
roomed and sticking in skin; distance, 100 
feet. This was the only bullet that was 
found in any animal; all the rest went en- 
tirely thru, except possibly in the moose, 
which was not examined. 

The following day, while sitting in front 
of our tent, a band of caribou appeared upon 
the top of a mountain fully 1,000 yards 
almost straight above us. A shot was fired 
from the .256, striking a caribou a little to 
the left of the naval and coming out a little 
to the right of the spine. The final animal 
was a moose, shot in the neck in front of 
foreshoulder with the .30 Newton. He swam 
a lake a mile wide and traveled about three 
miles. We found several blood clots as large 
2s a man’s thumb filled with small granules 
of bone. 

To sum up all of the hits, do not take any 
account of the misses, which were numer- 
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ous, but are merely to show the effect of 
the new Newton bullets. 

From the foregoing it would seem that 
Mr. Newton has struck the happy medium 
of a bullet that penetrates and mushrooms 
well, but does not go to pieces and spoil 
too much meat. 

By the way, Mr. Newton sent along a box 
of cartridges loaded with the new No. 15 
Du Pont powder. Late one night two shots 
were fired at a large grizzly, without any 
effect on the grizzly, but with some ef- 
fect to the gun. The gun was not cleaned 
until morning, and it certainly looked like 
it was eroded beyond repair, but a wire 
brush and plenty of elbow grease finally 
brought it out all right. 

The foregoing is offered with apologies of 
the author, who does not pose as an expert, 
but has tried to set down some observations 
as they appeared to him, and will leave the 
reader to make his own deductions. M. D. 

Illinois. 


The .25 Remington. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In your January, 
1916, issue, page 92, Chas. T. Short asks 
about loading the .25 Remington with the 
.25-20-86 bullet. You advised him it was 
practical and that a velocity of 2,600 feet 
seconds could be developed. I wish to state 
that I have tried out about every load that 
I can think of in the .25 Remington and I 
find that the 86-grain flat point bullet loses 
its velocity very rapidly, due to light weight 
and flat point. 

I have no way of finding out velocity, but 
I do know that the 86-grain bullet, driven 
at or over 2,000 feet seconds, is inclined to 
melt its core. I tried it with 25 grains 
Lightning and after firing four or five shots 
as rapidly as possible found that I could 
not account for some of the bullets on the 
target. 

Putting up a cardboard screen and drill- 
ing a small hole in the jacket near the 
base, gave me unmistakable signs of melted 
cores, and sometimes the jackets would 
strike the ground about 50 yards from the 
muzzle, the core showing like a puff of 
vapor. 

Another thing is that the jacket of the 
86-grain bullet is of soft copper and very 
thin and loading too heavy a charge of 
powder will cause it to strip in the rifling, 
fouling the barrel badly. The .250 Savage 
bullet will stand all the powder you can 
get in the shell of the .25 Remington cart- 
ridge, but as Mr. Short says, only two can 
be put in the gun at once and at that the 
sharp, soft lead point gets battered up in 
the magazine. 

My pet loads are 27-grains of Lightning 
and the 10l-grain Remington-U. M. C. 
pointed bullet and 25 grains Lightning and 


the 117-grain soft-nose Remington-U. M. C. 
With the first load I have made fourteen 
straight bulls at 500 yards on the military 
target from a prone position, and with the 
second have made a 10-shot group of 6% 
inches at 200 yards muzzle rest with the 
factory sights that were on the gun. 

Am going to mount a 5-power scope on 
the gun and see how fine a group I can 
get with the first load at 500 yards. 

I do not like to use Lightning powder 
as I believe it erodes the barrel quickly, 
so have written to the Dupont Co. for infor- 
mation on their No. 18 Military Rifle Pow- 
der, and will experiment with it as soon as 
I hear from them, 

Have also written to Mr. Thomas of the 
Remington-U. M. C. Co, in regard to having 
him build me a model 14A .35 caliber ac- 
tion with a .25 caliber barrel chambered for 
a .35 shell necked down to .25 caliber. I 
think that if a gun like this could be pro- 
cured it would be the ideal all-around gun 
as it could be loaded to drive the 117-grain 
bullet at least 2,700 feet at the muzzle, and 
it would hold up its speed pretty well over 
long ranges. It could also be loaded with 
any weight bullet from 50 grains up, for 
all kinds of small game, and I think the 
full load would be “hiu skookum” for any- 
thing that grows in North America. 

What is your opinion? Why don’t the 
Rem.-U. M. C. Co, try out a gun along these 
lines as I think it would be so far ahead of 
the .250-3000 Savage that there would be no 
comparison beyond 100 yards. 

If this gets by and you wish more of it 
let me know and I will inform you of any- 
thing new that comes up in the .25 Rem- 
ington, as this gun is my hobby. 

Washington. E. A. McGOLDRICK. 

















The remodeled gun as it appeared when finished. 


A Rebuilt 1903 Springfield. 


Sditor Outdoor Life:—Having been a 
reader of your magazine for the past sev- 
eral years, am sending you a picture of a 
rebuilt model 1903 Springfield rifle, think- 
ing perhaps it might interest you or your 
readers. 

The work was done locally (Indianapolis) 
by Charles E, Fetters and is an exceptional- 
ly handsome job. Stock and forearm are 
Circassion walnut, checked eighteen lines 


to the inch. The drop is 344 inches, thick- 
ness of butt plate 1% inches, depth of same 
5% inches; stock, 14 inches; whole gun 
Browning finish. You will note that im- 
mediately in front of the rear sight there 
is a special tapered band of metal which 
finishes off the otherwise square shoulder. 
Bolt and action are finished bright and a 
small piece of ivory set in the front sight. 
Indiana. WM. B. BURFORD, JR. 


More About Rifles. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Under the heading, 
“What a Rifle Means to Me,” in the Jan- 
uary number, Mr. Mattern of Maryland has 
given some ideas which a great many of 
the “old boys” have had, and would be glad 
to be able to express as well as he has done. 

The true gun crank loves his weapons 
because of their wonderful mechanical con- 
struction, their precision in placing a mis- 
sile, the beauty of form and material, and 
because of the associations that go with 
them. There are times when one must be 
content with cleaning and polishing and 
fussing around thru the gun case, or with 
firing a few rounds at an indoor range, but 
there is always a longing for the time to 
come when one may tramp away into the 


Air 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the October 
numbér is a letter from E. T. Bedell ask- 
ing for information concerning the B. S. A. 
air rifle.. I own one which I bought here 
some time ago and have used it a great 
deal since. It is the larger bore .22 and is 
very powerful and accurate up to about 50 
vards, at which distance it is not difficult 
on a calm day to put most of the shots in 
a 3-in. circle at all distances. However, 
the light bullet is greatly affected by wind, 
which must always be allowed for My 
rifle is fitted with the 21A aperture sight, 
which makes shorting much easier and 
pleasanter than with the open sight. The 
B. S. A. air rifle is particularly useful for 
teaching people to shoot at very small ex- 
pense and on places where even the use of 

410 


woods or hills for a day of real enjoyment. 
Some fifteen years ago that true kindred 
spirit, Hamlin Garland, wrote a certain few 
lines that were published among others of 
his in the columns of McClure’s Magazine. 
I do not believe he would object to our 
benefiting by them, and they are these: 


Dy» you fear the force of the wind, 

The slash of the rain? 

G face them and fight them, 

Be savage again. 

Go hungry and cold like the wolf, 

Go wade like the crane. 

The palms of your hands will thicken, 

The skin of your face will tan, 

You'll grow ragged and weary and swarthy, 
But you'll walk like a man, 


—E. B. HOLMES. 


Rifles. 


the .22 short would be dangerous, and I 
have often wondered that there was no 
American factory producing powerful and 
accurate air rifles, seeing the number of 
toy air guns that are made in the states. A 
weapon that ought to sell well is a really 
good air pistol, accurate up to about twen- 
ty-five yards. The B. S. A. Co. makes one, 
but about thirteen yards is its utmost ac- 
curate range. For shooting small birds in 
a city the air rifle is rather too powerful 
and the .22 short cartridges, which you 
recommended, would no doubt be better as 
the shot loses its velocity far more quickly 
than the air rifle pellet, which is quite cap- 
able of inflicting damage to lamps or win- 
dows at 100 yards or even more. 
Australia. HENRY WALTER FRY. 
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(1) What is the most powerful cartridge 
that can be used in the new Smith & Wes- 
son? Mine is the .45 caliber Arm model. 
There is nothing stamped on the barrel of 
this gun to show what cartridge it was made 
to handle. At present I am using the Service 
cartridge, .455 Ellery, but understand there 
is a shell larger than this for this gun by 
the name of .45 Smith & Wesson Special. 
If there is such a shell, would like to know 
the weight of bullet and powder charge, and 
how it would compare in power, velocity and 
energy with the .45 Colt shell. Would it be 
safe to have this gun chambered for the .45 
Colt shell? What made me think this possi- 
ble is because the cylinder is long enough 
for the Colt shell.—J. N. C., Ottawa, Can. 

Answer.—There is no Smith & Wesson re- 
volver regularly made for an American .45 
caliber cartridge; their largest regular cali- 
ber is .44, They may have made some to 
special or foreign order in .45 caliber. Would 
advise writing the firm at Springfield, Mass., 
giving them a description and the factory 
number of the arm for information. The 
most powerful cartridge for which they reg- 
ularly make revolvers is the .44 §. Ww. 
Special, using 5.1 grains Bullseye powder 
and a 246-grain bullet, the diameter of which 
is .431-inch and which has about 65 ft. sec. 
less velocity than the Colt .45. It is a shade 
less powerful than the .455 British Service 
cartridge, but very little. If the caliber is 
right the arm could be rechambered for the 
.45 Colt with entire safety.—Editor. 


I am very anxious to get a Springfield 
rifle, and it seems that I either misunder 
stand or get some sort of an evasive an 
swer. I notice that in your January query col- 
umns you print a price list of U. S. Govern- 
ment arms and ammunition. I recently be- 
came a member of the National Rifle Asso- 
ciation and my request for a price list was 
simply a quotation on new and old Krag 
rifles or carbines and ammunition. Can 
Springfield rifles be purchased thru a rifle 
club, or, if as an individual, must I become 
a life member of the N. R. A.?—Geo. Korb, 
New York. 

Answer.—The secretary of your club, or, 
if you belong to the Association direct, the 
secretary of the Association, will purchase 
for you, direct from the Government, the 
Springfield rifle and ammunition. Write 
Lieutenant Jones, Secretary the N. R. A., 
Washington, D. C., and tell him plainly 
psc = Ait want, and he will get it for you. 
——Haitor, 


I take the liberty to ask some questions: 


(1) Can the .256 or .30 Newton barrel be 
put on the '95 model Winchester action? (2) 
Will the ’95 Winchester action for ’06 cart- 
ridges handle the Newton .256 or .30 shells? 
(3) Is the chamber pressure developed by 
these shells too great for the ’95 Winchester 
action? (4) Where can a gun be purchased 
like I describe, if at all?—Frank Ritter Ten- 
ino, Wash. 


Answer.—The .256 Newton barrels can be 
attached to the model '95 Winchester, altho 
Mr. Newton states there is so much spring 
in the action, it locking at the rear end of 
the bolt, that reloading of the shells is un- 
satisfactory. They are likely to stick in the 
—, The .30 Newton shells are too 


large to enter the magazine. The chamber 
pressure of the Newton shells is no higher 
than that of other strictly high-power shells 
and would not break a Winchester.—Editor. 


Will you kindly advise me as to how the 
Winchester .401 automatic rifle compares 
with some of the other big game rifles? Also 
what sights would you advise to substitute 
for the regular factory sights that are found 
on the rifle?—H. R. Carroll, Denver, Colo. 


Answer.—This rifle has considerable power 
at the muzzle and at the shorter ranges. We 
are publlishing its ballistics on our ballistic 
page in this issue, and you may compare it 
with the other cartridges there shown.— 
Editor. 


Could you tell me where I can get a com- 
plete table of the ballistics of practically 
every arm that is manufactured today and of 
the majority of the older ones? I imagine 
that I could get the ballistic of the majority 
of rifles by writing for gun catalogs, such as 
Winchester, Marlin, Savage, etc. But where 
cau I get a table of the ballistics of revolv- 
ers and pistols, as well as rifles? Have you 
in mind any book written by some sports- 
man containing these ballistics?—J. M. Rag- 
dale, Jr., Cheraw, Colo. 


Answer.—The most complete table of bal 
listics of rifle cartridges of which we have 
knowledge is one computed by Chas. New- 
ton and distributed by the Newton Arms Co. 
of Buffalo, N. Y. Tables will also be found 
in the catalogs of the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Co. of New Haven, Conn., and the 
Remington-U. M. C. Co., of Bridgeport, Conn. 
For ballistics of revolver cartridges see Mr. 
Himmelwright’s work on revolver shooting, 
which can be had from us at 75c.—Editor. 


I want an auxiliary barrel made for a 10- 
gauge, to take the .25-35 Winchester, model 
94 shell and made from a carbine barrel of 
Marlin or Savage make, 20 in. long. Do you 
know of anyone that will do the work?— 
Chas. Pelkey, Molalla, Ore. 


Answer.—Try Ludwig Wundhammer of Los 
Angeles, Cal., Schoyen & Peterson of Den- 
ver, Colo., A. O. Zischang of Syracuse, N. Y., 
or A. L. Niedner of Malden, Mass.—Editor. 


I see in your January number where Mr. 
Uhimeyer asks for the ballistics of the .38- 
55-255 high-power cartridge, and you refer 
him to the W. H. V. .38-55-255. I use the 
high-power cartridges and know there is 
quite a difference between the high-velocity 
and high-power cartridges, and would be 
pleased to have the ballistics of the high- 
power cartridge—Warren Crockett, Levy, 
New Mex. 

Answer.—You will find the ballistics of 
the .38-55 high-power cartridge on our bal- 
listic page in this issue.—Editor. 


Please advise the velocity, elevation and 
energy of the new .30 Army or Krag cart- 
ridge as loaded by Winchester and Reming- 
ton-U. M. GC. companies with 150-gr. “um- 
brella point” bullet at 100, 200 and 300-yd. 
ranges when fired in the Krag carbine (or 
any 22-in. barrel). By “New .30 Army” I 
mean the new 150-gr. bullet in .30 Army and 
not the Springfield cartridge. Does it require 
change of sights from 220-gr.? What should 
be its limit for effective use on large game 





Nature Baffles Science! 


The Dumbest Oyster can make 
a better pearl than the brightest 
man. The oyster uses 

Nature’s methods. 


ATURE says smoking tobacco is at its best 
after two years’ curing. 

There may be quicker ways and cheaper ways 
to cure tobacco. But we believe in Nature's way— 
the VELVET way—two years’ mellowing in big 
wooden hogsheads. 

Just fill a pipe with VELVET, and draw in the 
cool, mild smoke that’s so fragrant and rich that— 
but what is the use of trying to describe a taste? 

Take our word for VELVET long enough to try 
a pipeful, and you won't need to take anybody’s 
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of this continent; what class of game?—Roy 
E. Howser, Jonesboro, Ark. 


Answer.—We know of no firm loading the 
Krag sheil with the 150-gr. service bullet 
or with the 150-gr. “umbrella point” bullet. 
We have personally loaded it with the serv- 
ice bullet and obtained 2,700 ft. sec. muzzle 
velocity. With this charge the ballistics 
are given on our ballistic page in this is- 
sue. It requires a change of sights. You 
tell us what kind of game and we will tell 
you its limits.—Editor. 


What is the ballistics of the 7mm. spit- 
zer cartridge with 1389-gr. bullet, German 
loaded; also how does this rifle and same 
load cempare with Newton .256? Which is 
most powerful, and if I substitute the Ross 
copper-tube 145-gr. bullet, could I increase 
the powder charge a few grains and still 
keep within the safety zone? What is the 
proper charge for 149-gr. bullet and what 
ballistics would I get? I bought this rifle 
in featherweight, new, for $25, during the 
holidays, but have been unable to get shells 
foy it so far. It is latest pattern 7mm. spit- 
zer, 6%-lb., 23-in. barrel. Have been told 
this little Mauser possesses one of the best 
. actions, as well as one of the strongest, ever 
put on a rifle. Please tell me if this is cor- 
rect? Thanking you kindly for past favors 
I remain.—A. R. Keeney, Detroit, Mich. 

Answer.—-We know of no foreign 7mm. 
shell loaded with 139-gr. bullet, those we 
have seen being loaded with bullets weigh- 
ing 151.5 grs. We had these chronographed 
and the results will be found on our bal- 
listic page. This is the German steel-jack- 
eted spitzer product. The ballistics of the 
.256 Newton will be found on the same page. 
By substituting the Ross bullets you would 
be able to obtain a little more velocity by 
the use of a little more powder, but the ve- 
locity would be lost more rapidly. You 
wculd get less power, less ranging ability, 
and the gain in trajectory would be visible 
only thru a microscope. We have never 
werked up a powder charge for this shell 
using the Ross bullet. With the U. M. C. 
139-gr. bullet and 46 grs. DuPont No. 10 
powder we obtained 2,784 ft. sec. velocity. 
The ballistics will be found on the ballistic 
page.—Editor. 


Will you please give the ballistics of .25- 


20 and .32-20 high-velocity cartridges? Is 
high-velocity ammunition liable to injure 
rifling of cheaper grades of barrels?—L. V. 
Hazermen, Visalia, Cal. 

Answer.—You will find the ballistics men- 
tioned in our ballistic page of this issue. 
The continued use of the high-velocity cart- 
ridges in plain soft steel barrels will soon 
cause erosion.—Editor. 


I would like to purchase a light sporting 
rifle, not over 7% Ibs., bolt action, about 20 
or 24-in. barrel, chambered for '06 ammuni- 
tion. Can you give me the address of some 
firm selling such a rifle?—J. A. Wade, New- 
castle, Wyo. 

Answer.—The only bolt-action sporting ri- 
fles which we know of now available are 
those made by the Newton Arms Co. of Buf- 
falo, N. Y., unless you can locate one of the 
Mausers imported before the war began. 
Write H. Tauscher or Schoverling, Daly & 
Gales, both of New York City; they may 
have some left. They were the American 
representatives of the Mauser and Sauer 
factories.—Editor., 

Will you kindly advise me where I can ob- 
tain the Krag and Springfield rifles? I no- 
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tice in your magazine that they can be bought 
from an arsenal at $12.50. Will you please 
give me the address and any other informa- 
tion you deem advisable?—A. W. Moulster 
Pine River, Minn, 

Answer.—Write Lieut. Albert §S. Jones, 
Secretary N. R. A., Washington, D. C., and 
he will give you full information. The price 
of the Springfield has just been raised.— 
Editor. 


What is your opinion of the .280 Ross rifle 
for big game, such as bear and moose. How 
dees it compare with other rifles used for 
big game. Is the Ross .280 a good gun for 
deer shooting, and would the hard-point bul- 
let be better than the soft copper-point for 
deer?. What peep sight can be used on the 
Ross rifle that will set close to the eye? The 
one sold with the rifle is too far forward to 
be satisfactory.—A. N. Sherman, San Rafael, 
Calif, 

Answer.—The Ross is a first class rifle 
for all kinds of big game. The copper-tube 
bullet should be used. We know of no peep 
sight capable of being placed closer to the 
eye on this rifle.—Editor. 


Will you kindly publish in Outdoor Life 
the ballistics of the following cartridges up 
tu 500 yds.? .35 Winchester, model ’95; 9mm. 
Mauser (domestic make of shell). I also 
would like to know the ballistics of the 9mm. 
Mauser, imported cartridge, with 247-gr. bul- 
let and a muzzle velocity of 2,296 ft. sec., 
and a corresponding muzzle energy of 2,885 
ft. lbs. The last figures were taken from the 
catalog of the David T. Abercrombie Co., of 
New York City. What is the energy at 200 
yds. of the .32-20 and also .25-20 cartridge? 
—H. Engbretson, Jr., Decorah, Ia. 


Answer.—You will find the ballistics re- 
quested on our ballistic page in this issue.— 
Editor. 


Will you please give me the ballistics of 
the .30-40 cartridge—not the old B. C. load 
with the obsolete blunt-nose 220-gr. bullet, 
but the real up-to-date load with the 150- 
or 180-gr. sharp-point bullet as put out by 
the different factories. Give the good old 
Krag rifle a chance once in a while and 
make public to all men what the Old Reli- 
able can do when it has a fair show. Re- 
member that this gun with the sharp-point 
ammunition won the Palma match of 1907 
with scores that took the present Springfield 
a long time to beat, and a record that even 
vet it has to get the most favorable circum- 
stances to exceed.—Hdw. L. Crabb, Shoshone, 
Wyo. 

Answer.—The ballistics of the Krag shell 
with 150-gr. bullet will be found on our bal- 
listic page. We were unable to obtain from 
our intensely-busy cartridge factories even 
an acknowledgment of our letter requesting 
the velocity developed by the 180-gr. bullet, 
therefore cannot give the ballistics for that 
charge.—Bditor. 


I have a Remington automatic rifle, .25 
eal., and I would like to know if this rifle 
is strong enough to stand about the same 
charge as the .250-3000 Savage? I want to 
use the .250 Savage bullet, 87-gr., with about 
30 gers. of Lightning powder; or is the .25 
cartridge too small to handle 30 ers. of pow- 
der? If the .25 case is large enough to han- 
dle 30 grs. of powder and the automatic rifle 
strong enough to stand that load, what ve- 
locity will I get from this load, and energy 
at the muzzle? Or, if I cannot use 30 gers. 
of powder, how much can I use, and what 
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kind of powder, and what velocity do I get 
by such load, using the 87-gr. Savage bul- 
let? Can a pointed bullet, about 200-gr., be 
used in a .85 Remington automatic rifle, and 
how much mere powder can be used in this 
ease, and how will it shoot? I see in Out- 
door Life, on page 93, where you advise 
Charles T. Short to use 29 grs. of Lightning 
powder in the Remington pump-action rifle, 
and by using the .25-20 flat or blunt-point 
bullet he gets about 2,600 ft. sec., so I think 
by using the 87-gr. spitzer bullet it should 
give greater velocity and longer range.—9J. 
K. Olson, Malcolm, Minn. 


Answer.—We do not recommend the use of 
higher pressures than the normal in auto- 
loading rifles. The figures given Mr. Short 
were for the trombone action, which is de- 
cidedly a different proposition from the 
autoloading model. The use of a spitzer bul- 
let will give longer range than a blunt-point 
of equal weight, but gives no higher muzzle 
velocity at the same pressure. The charge 
of 29 grs. Lightning is the heaviest we would 
use, and this only in rifles amply strong, as 
its pressure is high. The Remington auto- 
loading cartridges in .35 caliber are fur- 
nished with a 200-gr. pointed bullet. We 
would not recommend exceeding the normal 
load with this caliber, as the back-thrust 
on the action is decidedly more than with 
the .25 cal., using the same pressures, owing 
to the much larger area of cross-section of 
the shell. These autoloading cartridges are 
not intended to use high pressures. Don't 
experiment with them.—Editor. 


What is meant by a “gas-check” bullet and 
how is it shaped? What are its advantages? 
Do you think the Vickers-Maxim globe a 
good front sight for long-range work? What 
are the uses of a “set trigger’? Please give 
ballistics of Newton .280.—F. H. Arisman, 
Chicago, Ill, 


Answer.—A “gas-check” bullet, as the term 
is commonly understood, is a bullet cast from 
lead or alloy, with a soft copper cap fitted 
over the base to protect it against fusion 
from the heat of the powder gases. It also 
assists in preventing the bullet stripping 
over the rifling. By its use smokeless pow- 
der may be used at considerably higher pres- 
sures, and with consequently higher bullet 
velocities than is practicable with cast bul- 
lete with unprotected bases. These are but 
one of the many devices for which the rifle- 
mén are indebted to the late Mr. Barlow, 
fcunder of the Ideal Manufacturing Co. The 
Marlin Firearms Corporation of New Haven, 
Conn., has succeeded to the business. This 
sight is fine for any target work and most 
conditions of game shooting. The “set trig- 
ger” is a device by which the pull of a rifle 
may be made very. light indeed. It is really 
a double lock in which what we may term a 
set hammer, driven by its own mainspring, is 
cocked and held by engagement with the 
trigger proper. This mainspring is far lighter 
than that of the rifle itself, therefore the 
engagement of trigger and bent may be made 
very fine, indeed, and yet be safe. When the 
’ trigger is touched it releases this set ham- 
mer which, flies up and strikes a knockoff 
attached to the sear, the blow driving the 
sear out of engagement with its bent and 
discharging the arm. It is of advantage in 
fine target work or long-distance game 
shooting, as it minimizes the disturbance of 
aim due to releasing the trigger. As ordi- 
narily constructed, the set hammer consists 
of a rear trigger engaging the front trigger 
and driven by its own mainspring. As now 
constructed the set trigger may either be 
used or ignored and the rifle fired by a direct 
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pull on the front trigger. The .280 Newton 
cartridge has been abandoned by the makers, 
their .256 cal. when used with 140-gr. bul- 
let, practically duplicating its ballistics. The 
ballistics were the same as the Ross, which 
will be found on our ballistic page in this 
issue.-—Editor. 

Can you tell me: Why don’t the Savage 
people make a nice little .25 caliber auto- 
matic pistol that will fit a man’s vest pocket 
oc a lady's purse? The Colt company makes 
one; H. & R. make one; the Brownings make 
one; the Mausers make one, and yet the 
Savage people do not.—Harry A. Preston, 
Sprogg, Ont. 

Answer.—Several years ago we saw at the 
Savage factory a most beautiful little model 
of a .25 automatic pistol on the lines sug- 
gested. We do not know why it was never 
put on sale.—Editor. 


Could you kindly give me the following 
ballistics at 200, 300, 500 and 1,000 yards, 
thru your magazine? .25 Remington rimless. 
117-gr. bullet; .30 Springfield, 1903, 220-gr. 
bullet; .35 Winchester, model '95, 250-gr. bul- 
let; 8mm.- Mauser, 236-gr. bullet.—Richard 
Wagner, Reardan, Wash. 

Answer.—You will find the ballistics de- 
sired on our ballistic page in this issue.— 
Editor. 


Will you please explain what is meant by 
a “star-gauged” Springfield rifle. Also state 
just what is the difference between the ’03 
and the ’06 Springfield cartridges—E. B. 
Holmes, Payette, Ida. 

Answer.—A star-gauged rifle is one the 
inside of the bore of which has been ac- 
curately measured thruout its length with 
a “star gauge” which determines the exact 
diameter of the bore at each point. It is 
customary to measure the bore at intervals 
of one inch thruout its length, measuring 
the diameter across the bottom of the 
grooves and also between the faces of the 
lands. By this means a barrel which is not 
of uniform diameter inside may be detected 
and discarded. Also if it be either over or 
under size, the fact is made known. The 
1903 Springfield cartridge was the first one 
used in the army rifle. It uses a 220-gr. 
bullet with a muzzle velocity of 2,200 ft. sec. 
At first it was driven 2,300 ft. sec., but the 
pressure was such as to speedily destroy the 
barrels thru erosion and it was cut down to 
the present figures. The 1906 Springfield 
cartridge has substantially the same shell 
but is loaded with a 150-gr. sharp-point bul- 
let giving 2,700 ft. sec. velocity. The shorter 
bearing of this bullet necessitated shorten- 
ing the neck of the shell about 1/32-in., 
which is the only difference between the 
shells.— Editor. 


I would like to ask you a couple of ques 
tions on arms and ammunition: I have a 
12-gauge L. C. Smith shotgun that is the 
pride of my heart. Do you think 3-in-1 oil 
better to put in barrels than lard oil if you 
are going to leave the gun stand for a week 
or so? I use 3% drams powder and 1% ozs. 
No. 5C shot for duck, and 34% drams powder 
and 1% ozs. No. 7%C shot for quail. How 
are these loads for said game? Will drop 
affect the barrels in any way?—R. E. Car- 
penter, Calif. 

Answer.—We consider 3-in-1 far «better. 
Hither animal or vegetable oils are likely to 
contain acids which may attack the steel. 
The safest oils are those of mineral origin, 
and 8-in-1 is first class. Target your gun 
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carefully against a piece of paper and in- 
spect the pattern for both density and uni- 
formity. Then try %-dram less powder and 
note the result. Then try the 3-dram load 
and note result. The 3%-dram charge is 
a great favorite, but most guns will pattern 
much better with a trifle less powder, the 
pattern being as close or closer and the dis- 
tribution of shot more uniform. The drop 
does not affect the barrels themselves, but 
— affect where the barrels shoot.— 
tor. 


I wish a little information in regard to 
an article which appeared in the January, 
1916, issue, in your arms and ammunition 
queries, page 94; questions asked by Cano- 
norse, Mason City, Iowa. You advise using 
the 150-gr. full-metal-cased spitzer bullet in 
.803 Savage. (1) What particular bullet have 
you reference to; that is, in what particular 
eartridge is the above-mentioned bullet 
loaded? Is it loaded in a factory-loaded 
shell, that is, a .303 Savage, or is it the 150- 
grain spitzer as loaded in the .30 '06 Gov- 
ernment model cartridge and used with the 
.805 Savage shell. Would using this bullet 
in the Savage .303 shell make it too long for 
the magazine of a .303 Savage if it is used in 
this way? (2) you advise the same bullet, 
except that it be expanding spitzer (for 
‘chucks), and 35 grs. Lightning powder. Is 
this not an awful heavy powder charge for 
the .303 Savage, or is it capable of with- 
standing 35 gers. Lightning powder? What 
were the loads Mr. Haines mentioned for the 
.30-30 Winchester?—-A. M. Schnetzler, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Answer.-—-We referred to the 150-grain 
service bullet for the Springfield rifle loaded 
in the .303 Savage shell. This charge is not 
loaded by the factories. This particular bul- 
let is rather long for the magazine unless 
seated quite deeply in the shell. The charge 
recommended we have personally used in 
the Savage rifle and consider it well within 
the limits of safety.—Editor. 


Is there any company making .30 ’06 cart- 
ridges with DuPont's new “progressive burn- 
ing” powder, which, they claim, gives 2,950 
ft. sec. velocity?—J. K. Greene, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Answer.—We know of no firm loading this 
charge for the market. The Newton Arms 
Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., has loaded some of 
this type to special order, using their 172-gr. 
protected-point spitzer bullets.—Editor. 


I would like to know which will give the 
best results with different weights of bul- 
lets, the 16-in. twist of the .32-40 or the 12-in. 
twist in the .30-30, and which is the most 
a at 300 yds.?—S. S. Osman, Ashton, 
30. ak. 


Answer.—The 16-inch twist is ample for 
accuracy at 300 yards with ‘either bullet. 
The greater twist of the .30-30 does no harm 
when metal-cased bullets are used, but does 
St as well with plain lead bullets.— 

or. 


Did the Winchester Arms Co. ever make a 
= - masa rifle?—E. C. Croswell, Somers, 
ont, 


Answer.—The model 1905 Winchester is 
ic eta made in .32 and .35 calibers. 
— or. 


Do you know of any firm or firms that 
meke a target sight combination that would 
be adaptable to the .45 Colt, Government 
model? I have had the trigger pull re- 
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duced, and now I am after the other evils. 
Which of the two cartridges, the 200-grain, 
or the one with the 230-grain bullet, is the 
most accurate for use on the target, or is 
there any material difference? Which would 
have the most telling effect on a “live” tar- 
get, say, a good-sized wolf or a small bear? 
Is there any other weapon (one-hand) that 
you would rather match against the above 
named animals than the .45 automatic Colt? 
—W. A. Labron, Xenia, Ohio. 


Answer.—It is doubtful if there is any dif- 
ference in accuracy between the two bul- 
lets. We know of no target sights for this 
arm. We would prefer this arm for the pur- 
poses mentioned.—Editor. 


Is there any way of locking the action- 
slide on the .38 Colt automatic Military mod- 
el pistol, so that it will not eject the fired 
shell from the chamber? As I save my shells 
for reloading, it is quite difficult to find the 
ejected cases amongst leaves and other de- 
bris. I have used this automatic pistol for 
about two years, and must say I like it bet- 
ter than any revolver I ever owned, includ- 
ing two Officers’ model target revolvers. It 
is also the hardest-shooting one-hand weap- 
on made. I eased the trigger-pull and ad- 
justed new sights on the pistol first thing I 
did when I bought it, and I believe anybody 
purchasing one of these pistols who will use 
it till he gets accustomed to it will not go 
back to the revolver altogether. For accur- 
acy it may not compare with the target re- 
velver under 75 yds., but is much more ac- 
curate than the average man can hold. This 
pistol has never jammed or failed to oper- 
ate, and I have used all brands and makes of 
eartridges, including hand-loaded, too. T have 
one of the .250 Newton-Sprinegfield rifles and 
with a charge of 44 grs. DuPont No. 20, de- 
velop about 3,015 ft. sec. velocity with 117- 
gr. sharp-pointed bullet. I am now using 
45.5 ers. of the same powder with 101-gr. 
.25 Remington pointed bullet loaded in the 
same shell, and would be pleased to know 
what velocify I obtain with the 101-gr. bul- 
let.—A. J. Ehl, Lyle, Wash. 

Answer.—Immediately upon receiving the 
above we lugged her out and looked her 
over. We found a pin passing thru the 
frume from left to right just in front of 
the trigger. On the left side this pin has 
an arm about 1%-in. long extending to the 
rear and with a lug on its upper edge. 
When the magazine is empty and the sleeve 
is drawn to the rear this is caught by the 
magazine spring and forced upward and the 
lug enters a notch cut in the lower side of 
the sleeve, thus holding back the sleeve un- 
til it is released by a pressure on the out- 
side of the arm. It would seem that by 
filing into the lower part of the sleeve a 
similar notch just opposite this lug when 
the sleeve is forward, the lug would enter 
the notch when the magazine is empty and 
lock the sleeve against blowing back. By 
pressing down on the knurled projection on 
the outside of the pin the sleeve would be 
freed and the arm could be functioned by 
hand. This would seem to permit using the 
arm as a single loader for target work with- 
out being obliged to scratch shells out of 
the grass. In case there be a prospect of 
the lug on the pin working up into the new 
notch when using the arm at rapid fire, 
this could be obviated by procuring a sec- 
ond pin, which would cost but a few cents, 
filing off the front upper corner of the lock- 
ings lug into a slope, and it would still hold 
back the sleeve, but could not prevent the 
sleeve sliding back. One pin could be used 
for target work and the other for rapid fire. 
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Absolutely depend- 
able. Easy to start 
—Easy to manage. 
Without question 
the finest rowboat 
motor made, 
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ROWBOAT MOTOR 
The original 2-cylinder Rowboat Motor. 
NEW 1916 features include tilting 

device, multiple speeds, tiller at 
right hand side, waterproof timer, fool- 
proof carburetor, thrust adjusting 
gear case. Aeroplane Type magneto 
and many others. 


DOESN’T SHAKE THE BOAT 
cniasthat fetes isms ti era fll Horse 
by or ae the button. Runs perfect- power 
ly at trolling ing 





or canskin nine out of ten 

unches at high speed. Interesting facts fully rerio | in 
illustrated 32-page cata “For Goodness Sake’’ don’t think 
of making a selection until you have sent for catalog. It’s free, 


Agents and dealers wanted. 


KOBAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


259 So. Water St. MILWAUK wis, 
Ourline also includes a 2-cylinder 3 H. P. pe 
rd engine for small launches, canoes, etc. 
































‘ENNEBEC 


Canoeing makes you ‘‘hurgry as a bear’’--puts color in 

| ad cheeks, sparkle in your eves, streneth in your body. 

a Kennebec Bonk tells about paddling, sailing and 

motoring in a Kennebec. Describes perfect style, great 
speed, strength, lightness. Write no’ 


Canoe Co. 60 RR. Se.. Waterville, Me. 


ie 
Highest Award at St. Louis World’s Fair. 
a ted by Governments of U.S., Canada and 

gland; 15 modelstoselect from. Catalog free. 
rT FOLDING BOAT CO., Miamisburg, Ohio, 


FASTEST BOAT IN THE WORLD 
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aM Complete 
‘All. material fitted—including hardware. $95 for finished 
Fi-dedtes teady for moter. Duilder-Agents Wanted. 





LOWEST PRICED BOAT IN THE WORLD 
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men, 


ET the other fellows tumble 

out of bed early and tire 
themselves out tugging away at 
a pair of oars in an effort to get 
to the fishing grounds first. You 
can sleep longer and still get 
there ahead of the bunch—fresh 
and full of energy—if your skiff 
or rowboat is equipped with an 


EVINRUDE 


DETACHABLE ROWBOAT & CANOE MOTOR 


A turn of the flywheel and you’re off— 
smoothly, noiselessly—8 miles an hour 
if you wish, or slowly enough to troll. 


The new 1916 EVINRUDE four-cycle 
Twin makes a strong appeal to fisher- 
It furnishes more speed, more 
power and is free from vibration. 
There’s more speed, too, and other 
improvements in,the single cylinder 
models. 
models are equipped with the Auto- 
matic Reverse and the EVINRUDE 
Magneto—Built-In Fly-Wheel Type. 
The 1916 Evinrude Catalog tells all about 
the Evinrude line. Write for it today. 
EVINRUDE MOTOR COMPANY 
350 Evinrude Block, Milwaukee, Wis. 
69 Cortiandt Street, New York, N. Y. 


214 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
436 Market St. , San Francisco, Cal. 





































Both single cylinder and twin 





























Distributing Branches: 


Front and Morrison Streets, 
Portland, Ore. 


Over 60,000 Sold 
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Now, Bro. Ehl, we have never tried this out; 
we don’t know as it will work at all; we 
don’t know what would happen if it did 


werk; it is just our guess at the situation. 
We have obtained 3.271 ft. sec. velocity from 
the 101-gr. bullet in the shell mentioned, but 
with a different powder charge.—Editor. 


Will you please let me know if the .280 
Ross bullet, copper-tube, 145-gr., can be 
used in 7mm. Mauser?—J. Robertson, Oak- 
land, Calif. 


Answer.—This bullet works well in the 
7mm, rifles. We have rechambered a 7mm. 
Mauser for the Ross cartridge complete, cut- 
ting away the front of the magazine to ad- 
mit the greater length, and they worked 
well.—Editor. 


I have a Remington .22 cal. repeating ri- 
fle, model 12, grade A, chambered for .22 
short, long and long-rifle cartridges, and 
would like to know if .22 shot cartridges and 
BB caps can be used without injury to the 
rifle?—A. B. Hutchinson, Mattapan, Mass. 


Answer.—BB caps will certainly ruin the 
barrel, as they use fulminate only as a pro- 
pellant. We have never tried shot cart- 
ridges in a .22, but if used in wooden cases 
as prepared by the U. M. C. Co., they would 
do no harm.—Editor. 


Is the powder charge used in the .25 cal. 
Remington too heavy for the .25-35 cart- 
ridge when used in the Savage rifle, or 
weuld it be safe to use the .25 Remington 
loading in the .25-35 using the 101-gr. point- 
ed bullet. I saw a DuPont leaflet which 
recommends a load of 30.5 grs. of their Pro- 
gressive Military rifle powder No, 18 andthe 
101-gr. bullet, giving a muzzle velocity of 
2,600 ft. sec. Would you consider this load 
too heavy for the .25-35 Savage, or has the 
.25 Remington a larger powder space? One 
more question: Is it possible to buy the .25 
cai. 101-gr. bullet and the .25 cal. 87-gr. bul- 
let, both of which are pointed? Would these 
bullets be O. K. in the .25-35? The Reming- 
ton-U. M. C. do not list either of the above 
bullets; neither does the Winchester Co. Is 
there any cartridge company which does? I 
have been shooting a ’95 model Winchester 
carbine, cal. .30 ’06, but have had consider- 
able trouble cleaning same, so I intend to 
return to my .25-35 Savage if I can get the 
.25 cal. Remington velocity with it.—W. J. 
Koenig, Benicia, Calif. 

Answer.—The chamber room of the .25-35 
Remington shell is decidedly more than in 
the .25-35, therefore a given charge will de- 
velop much more pvessure in the latter shell 
than in the former. How much more de- 
pends upon so manv conditions that we can- 
not even suggest the amount. You can buy 
the 101-gr. pointed bullet, but we know of 
no 87-gr. bullets for sale. Either bullet 
works well in the .25-35 rifle with a suitable 
charge of powder. The Remington-U. M. C. 
Co. of Bridgeport, Conn., sells the 101-gr. 
weight in full metal jacket only.—Editor. 

I have been thinking of two cartridges 
that would. satisfy the big-bore crank, or 
rather, would make excellent big game cart- 
ridges. They would be of the same caliber 
as the .38-40 and .44-40 Winchester shells; 
would be made straight, both inside and out, 
and made about 3 in. long, or long enough 
to hold the proper charge of smokeless pow- 
der, so as to give the bullets a speed of 2,500 
ft. sec. The bullet of the .38 cal. should 
weigh 350 egrs., copper-jacketed, and with 
two or three grooves for lubrication. The 
bullet of the .44 cal. would be made the 


the same, only weigh 450 grs. I think that 


‘the Stevens high-power repeating rifle could 


be made to handle these cartridges, also 
Winchester single-shot. I think that these 
cartridges would be more powerful than a 
lot of the foreign makes, such as the 10.75 
mm. Mauser. Bullets would be of the same 
shape as the .38-72 and .40-72 Winchester. I 
would like to know what you would think 
about this combination, and about what 
would be the muzzle energy of the cartridges 
—Garry Clouse, Wooster, Ohio. 

Answer.—The charge you suggest would 
require a shell about 5 in. long and could 
not be fired with comfort from a rifle 
weighing less than 10 to 12 lbs. The muzzle 
energy of the 350-gr. bullet would be 4,920 
ft. Ibs. and of the 450-gr., 7,500 ft. lbs. Such 
eartridges would doubtless satisfy the most 
fastidious.—Editor. 


I would like to find out what kind of ma- 
chinery is used in making rifle barrels 
and write to see if you could give me the 
desired information or else some references. 
I am one of the members of the gun frater- 
nity who wants to know just how everything 
is made. I have never found an article deal- 
ing with the art of barrel-boring or the op- 
erations necessary for a completed barrel, 
and would appreciate it greatly if you could 
give the desired information.—Wayland H. 
Meredith, Joplin, Mo. 

Answer.—Beginning with the barrel rod, 
either rolled or forged into suitable shape, 
it is first rough-turned in a lathe to within 
a fair margin of its final size. It is then 
drilled thru from end to end, using a special 
barrel-drill. It is then finish-turned in a 
lathe to size. Then it is reamed in a ream- 
ing machine up to the final bore diameter, 
and the bore is polished with emery powder. 
It then goes to the rifling machine, where 
the rifling is cut. It is then threaded and 
chambered, sight slots cut, polished both in- 
side and out, and browned. Perhaps some 
of our brother sportsmen who are familiar 
with the technical manufacture of rifle bar- 
rels will favor us with an article on this 
subject, going into details of manufacture 
more fully.—Editor. : 

Is a shotgun choked by taper-boring the 
barrel from the shell chamber to the muz- 
zle® If not, what is choke-boring? Is there 
a difference in the boring and inside finish 
of the barrel of, for instance, a Winchester 
Trap or Tournament grade of shotgun, and 
the $25 grade of same make?—B. W. Frazey, 
Sidney, Neb. 

Answer.—Choke-boring is a contraction of 
the bore near the muzzle. Its function is to 
suddenly squeeze the charge of shot together 
ane thus cause them to adhere to each other 
somewhat, thus delaying the scattering of 
the charge and giving closer patterns. Its 
efficiency depends upon the suddenness of 
the contraction of the bore. A gun bored 
with a true taper’ from chamber to muzzle 
might be called ehoked, but it would shoot 
little if any closer than one bored true cyl- 
inder. Many firms advertise their guns as 
being bored with a taper choke, but the 
gauges do not show this long taper. They 
are choked at the muzzle just like the oth- 
er fellows. One form of choking, much used 
in improving cylinder-bored barrels, was to 
enlarge the bore from a point about 2 in. 
from the muzzle backward for about 2 in. 
This allowed the charge to spread out and 
fill the larger diameter, and it was then 
brought quickly together again and the ef- 
fect of a choke obtained. This was called 
“jug choke” or “recess choke.’’—Editor. 
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( Get Your Hunting Boat It Starts 
Witha 





Now 


Then You'll Be Ready 
For the Fall Shooting 


The famous light draft GREEN BAY HUNTING 
BOATS are designed and built by sportsmen for 
sportsmen. They are safe, complete and practical, 
No other boats are “just as good’! We want to 
getin touch with you. Send postage forillustrated 
catalog showing all different designs and sizes 
for all different purposes, 


Dan Kidney & Son 


West De Pere, Wis. 


Agents Von Lengerke & Antoine 
128-132 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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‘ 130 Leading Boat Builders have ~ 
7 united with the Gray Motor Co., world’s 
largest engine builders, and issued a 1916 Boat 
Catalogue fur your convenience. It tells about four 
times as many specialized Motor Boats as you could see at 
any Motor Boat Show. Every size from 16 foot Work and Nw 
Pleasure Launch to the high class Express Cabin Cruisers, also “ 
Marine engine catalog of 2 and 4 cycle motor anda Book of Boats. 
Each is full c boating information. All yours forthe asking. Write today. 


*GRAY MOTOR CO., 235" aia; Motor lac. 
~ Grae — 
MORRIS CANOES 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
FINES catents shag tee ESTABLISHED 1891 


. N. M , Inc. 
114 STATE STREET 
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HERE’S no hand-blis- 
tering, back-breaking, 
arm-aching cranking 
with a Caille Five-Speed 
Motor. It starts with a starter. 
And it starts so easily that a 
ull of a few pounds on a little 
andle(as shown below) does the 
trick. The starting mechanism is fully 
enclosed in a drum and mounted on 
top of the flywheel. It is positive in 
action and mechanically perfect. The 


can be instantly attached to any rowboat and 
gives you five speeds—a high speed (7 to 10 
miles per hour) to hurry you to the fishing or 
hunting grounds—an ideal trolling speed—a 
neutral—a slow and fast reverse. And, mind 
you, all speed changes are made without stop- 
ping, reversing or altering the speed of the 
motor. It always runs at normalspeed. When 
set at neutral, the boat stands still while the 
motor remains running. 


Other Caille Features 


include water cooled silencer on exhaust; mag- 
neto in flywheel; self-lubrication; speed pro- 
peller; water-tight gear housing; cushioned 
steering handle. You'll receive full details 
when you send for Catalog No. 10. 


Dealers Wanted 


We also build marine motors from 2 
to ® h. p. Details in special catalog 
No. %. When writing please give 
dimensions, style and purpose of boat 
to be powered. 


The Caille Perfection 
otor Co. 
1532 Caille St., Detroit, Mich. 
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What do you consider the best combina- 
tion sights for a .22 Savage high-power, and 
would it require a gunsmith to put them on? 
I mean sights for both hunting and target 
shooting.—A Reader, Galveston, Texas. 


Answer.—There is such a difference be- 
tween the eyes of shooters that it is almost 
inspossible to recommend a front sight. We 
wculd suggest a bead having the surface fac- 
ing the eye absolutely flat instead of con- 
vex, as in so many sights, and with clear, 
sharp edges. The surface may be of such 
cvlor or material as best suits the individual 
eye. As a rear sight, either the Marble or 
Lyman peep sight would be our preference.— 
Editor. 


Do you think it would be practical and 
safe to construct a rifle of the Remington 
automatic type carrying, say, the Newton .30 
or the ’06 Springfield shell? I would like 
very much to get an automatic rifle using 
one of these shells.—G. E. Linn, Stevenson, 
Wash. 


Answer.—To the best of our knowledge no 
automatic mechanism has yet been devised 
which will successfully handle our higher- 
power cartridges in a shoulder arm. All 
the large factories, as well as the armies of 
the world, are anxiously looking for such a 
mechanism, and were one designed we think 
it would speedily be found on the market.— 
Editor. 


I have a model ’92 Winchester, and I don’t 
like the sights. Do you think “King’s Ideal” 
front and eight-combination adjustable sport- 
ing rear sight would make a good combina- 
tion for all around shooting? What is the 
range of the .25-20 short-range, long-range 
and high-power cartridges? What is its 
greatest killing distance? Is the Ideal No. 4 
combined .25-20-86 repeater right for reload- 
ing the .25-20 model '92 repeater?—Geo. M. 
Cowan, Puyallup, Wash, 

Answer.—The combination of sights sug- 
gested would be first class. The .25-20 is 
accurate, under good weather conditions, up 
to 300 yards, and good work has been done 
at decidedly longer ranges. The power at 
the longer ranges is but slight. There is 
not much difference, so far as range is con- 
cerned, between the high-velocity and the 
regular loads. The “killing distance” de- 
pends upon the object sought to be killed, 
and if this be much larger than squirrel we 
would place it at 150 to 200 yds. The Ideal 


No 4 tool is made to reload both single shot 
and repeater cartridges in this caliber but it 
is necessary to specify which cartridge you 
wish to reload as the same tool will not re- 
load both.—Editor, 
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Is the strength or reliability of any of the 
ordinary factory-loaded cartridges impaired 
by time? If so, how long can they be kept 
without deteriorating, and what kind of pow- 
der is most easily affected. Any general 
information along this line would be appre- 
ciated.—_Henry Hunt, Cripple Creek, Colo. 


Answer.—Cartridges loaded with the mod- 
err. dense nitro powder will keep for years 
without impairment. The bulk powders de- 
teriorate much more rapidly, particularly 
when loaded in dirty shells. Keep the cart- 
ricéges loaded with dense powders away from 
the fire. Keep those loaded with bulk pow- 
ders in a cool, dry place, as these powders 
absorb moisture very rapidly.—Editor. 





Can the 9mm. Luger shells be reloaded 
with reduced powder charges and lead bul- 
lets? If so, can the regular .38 S. & W. 
bullet be used? I understand the 9mm.- bul- 
let is .355 diameter and the .38 S. & W. is 
.859 diameter. Of course would expect to 
furction gun by hand. If I can do this I 
can have target practice at %c a shot, while 
regular factory cartridges are about 8c each, 
which bars practice. The Luger is a fine 
gun except for the long trigger-pull—L. C. 
Turner, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Answer.—We have never known of it being 
tried, but there should be no difficulty in 
reloading these cartridges with cast bullets. 
According to your figures, the S. & W. bul- 
let is .004-in. over size. This should not. pre- 
sent any difficulty, and in case it did it is 
easy to resize the bullet to size. We think 
it being over size would be an advantage in 
giving more nearly the resistance of the met- 
al-cased bullet on entering the rifling, and 
would insure a good fit.—Bditor. 


I have “landed” one of the old-time muz 
zle-loading sporting rifles, 35%-in. octagon 
barrel, weight about 8 Ibs., percussion lock, 
single trigger. Lock marked, “G. Gaulcher.” 
Caliber about .45. Can you tell me anything 
of the make? What will be a proper charge 
of black powder? Percussion caps are num- 
bered 9-10-11-12-13. How does it go—which 
are smallest?—A. E. Howell, Loma, Mont. 


Answer.—The mark on the lock merely in- 
dicates the party who made the lock. There 
were thousands of gunsmiths manufacturing 
muzzle-loading rifles in the old days and 
mest of these purchased their locks complete 
as well as some of the other furnishings of 
the rifles. Therefore there ig no method of 
determining who was the mi&ker. Most of 
these locks were imported and this may have 
come from Belgium, Germany, France, Eng- 
land or Spain.—Editor. 





= Get the Newest {4 Engine Book 


= The tin « selecting i right ogra! oy! _ = - yours is an important 
t wil ‘ou weil to get a e informa 
a ® final pratt Rane the satisfaction you get from your outfit will depend 
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i the care take in choosing your motor. 
we ~ 4 bgt L-A i book brim full of valuable hints and 
interesting engine information. It deseri 
L-A mboard and outboard motors for canoes, rowboats, 
boats, work boats, etc., and gives complete details of our liberal 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL PLAN 


whereby you can have the privilege of proving out the qual! of 
L-A Motors before making your final decison. 
Lockwood-Ash 
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You will 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WHEN you begin to feel hungry 
—just as the trout are biting— 

ou don’t have to leave the stream, 
if you’ve some 


BEECH-NUT 


PEANUT BUTTER 


sandwiches in your coat pocket! 





BEECH-NuT PACKING COMPANY 
CANAJOHARIE, NEW YORK 


Makers of 


Beech-Nut Bacon; Beech-Nut Tomato Catsup; 
Beech-Nut Oscar’s Sauce; Beech-Nut Mustard. 


Also the Beech-Nut Jams, Jellies and Mar- 
malades; and the Beech- Nut Confections— 
Chewing Gum and Mints. 


ASK YOUR DEALER 


[th aca Guns 


MADE IN U.S 





REASON 3 
STRONG STOCK 
FASTENING 
@, Wood exposed to damp 
weather will swell—this cannot 

be overcome. 

@, Toprevent opening of joints 
and splitting Ithaca Guns have 
‘cm inlet or mortised into 


c "The head of an Ithaca stock 
is not cut away for hammers or 
lock plates. 

@, In other words Ithaca stocks 
H are strong where strength is 
needed. 

G, Large cata FREE— 
double guns $17. ‘es up—single 
trap guns $85 up 



































ITHACA GUN CO. oxic ITHACA, N. Y. 








AMONG THE TRAP SHOOTERS 


CONDUCTED BY 


RUTH ALEXANDER PEPPLE 





TRAPSHOOTING LEAGUE IN CALIFORNIA, 


O. N. Ford of San José, Calif., who since 
his wonderful shooting the past season has 
been christened “The Wizard of the West,” 
has taken the initial steps toward founding 
a Trapshooting League for the Golden State, 
as the following news item will show: 

The Far West isn’t satisfied to allow the 
Eastern and Middle Western States to have 
a monopoly on trapshooting leagues and as- 
sociations, and there is now a movement un- 
der way in California to organize a league of 
teams to represent San Francisco, Sacra- 
mento, San José, Stockton, Newman, Modesto, 
Vallejo, Martinez and several other cities. 
Trapshooting leagues with six, eight and ten 
clubs in them abound in the East and Mid- 
dle West. 

O. N. Ford, of the Blue Rock Club of San 
José, is the instigator of the league plan. As 
a trapshooter he knows how successful the 
league idea has been in promoting and de- 
veloping new interest in the sport in other 
sections and he wishes to arouse the same 
enthusiasm in California. It is Ford’s plan 
to have each of the teams meet each other 
once during the season, which is planned to 
begin in May. As in other sections, ten 
shooters will comprise a team. 




















R. A. King, winner of Preliminary Handicap 
at Oklahoma City. 





BIRMINGHAM GUN CLUB BREAKS A FEW. 


The fourth annual midwinter tournament 
of the Birmingham, Ala., Gun Club, had been 
announced for some time previous by neatly 
appointed programs issued by its enterpris- 
ing secretary, O. L. Garl, and it proved a 
splendid success, the tournament being held 
on February 18 and 19. Starting with a 
long run of 80 straights, Walter Huff wound 
up his first day’s program with 194x200, and 
after him came G. Hillman, scoring 184. The 
high, cold wind kept scores down a few 
pegs. Captain Andy Meaders of Nashville, 
Tenn., one of the oldest shooters in years, 
in the country, biffed out 164. 

The second day was an improvement both 
as a scores and temperature, the former 
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condition depending not a little on the lat- 
ter. 

The championship race, open only to mem- 
bers of the club, was won by O. L. Garl with 
a score of 182x200. A handsome silver cup 
was the result. Mrs. Garl broke 57 out of 
her last 60 targets. The midwinter handi- 
cap was won by T. C. Deloney of Margretti, 
Ala., with 90x100. E. M. Cornwell was but 
one target behind. The hottest shot was the 
lunch with steaming coffee served by Mrs. 
Garl and Mrs. John Fletcher. 


ELLIOTT’S MIDWINTER TRAPSHOOTING 
TOURNAMENT. 


Missouri’s greatest shooting fest this side 
of the G. A. H. next August at St. Louis, is 
the midwinter handicap staged by Uncle Bob 
Elliott—this being his twelfth successful 
meet. This was held February 7 to 11 in- 
clusive and the winners follow: 

Winner Great Western Handicap at flyers, 
Sam Foster of Mason City, Ia., 25 straight 
and 5 straight on shoot-off with John T. 
Roth of Kansas City. Winner Elliott Inter- 
state Individual Flyer Championship, H. C. 
Herndon of Georgetown, Ky., with 23x25. 
Winner Interstate Team Race, at flyers, open 
shoot, the Iowa team, 89x100. ‘Winner El- 
liott Interstate Target Cup, open _ shoot, 
Frank Graper, Custer Park, Iil, 91x100. 
Winner Challenge Race for Elliott Flyer 
Cup, A. C. Conner, Springfield, Tll., from W. 
H. McCreery, holder, 44x50. Winner Elliott 
Team Cup, at flyers, the All-Missouri team, 
holders, against the All-Illinois team, 89x 
100. Winner Elliott Interstate Target Cup 
Challenge Race, Geo. Nicolai, challenger, 
from H. Kennicott, holder, 86x100. 

High averages on 475 targets: Profes - 
sionals—Fred Gilbert, 445; H. Kennicot. 
441; C. G. Spencer, 439; R. O. Heikes, 434. 
Amateurs—F. A. Graper, 441; W. Witleaf, 
438: W. S. Hoon, 437; Harve Dixon, 429; J. 
R. Jahn, 429. 








MAKING TOUR OF SHOOTS. 


Lieut. Gov. W. Y. Morgan’s paper, The 
Hutchinson (Kans.) News, in its issue of 
February 24, has the following interesting 
story relative to popular Kansas and Mis- 
souri trapshooting: 

“Ed O’Brien, Rankin, Billy Hubert of 
Hutchinson and Joe Bachellor of Kansas City 
are making a tour of the Kansas shoots and 
the same arrangement that they had a year 
agc is in effect. The man making the high- 
est score is known as manager of the party 
for the next day, and his word is law. The 
second high score gets the rank of assistant 
manager, who has no particular duties. 
Third highest score achieves the rank of 
gun-toter and all of the guns of the party 
must be carried by him. The member of the 
shooting quartet with the lowest score for 
the day has to be porter on the next day 
and carry the grips, run errands and do all 
of the drudge work connected with the out- 
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SEATTLE GAINING DISTINCTION AS A 
TRAPSHOOTING FORT. 
Trapshooting is being boosted in Seattle, 
Wash., as it never has been before. The Se- 
attle Trapshooters’ Association opened the 





‘season on February 20 with a rousing big 


shoot, visitors coming from various cities 
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—and preparedness in rods, hooks, 
lines and flies. 


That’s what you should consider NOW for 
those first Spring fishing trips. 


Let our Catalog Y help you make your 
One Shot tackle outfit complete. A post-card request 


from the Ross .280 will bring you your copy immediately. 


wsing the Special Sporting Ammunition with its RODS—Split bamboo, wood or steel, $1.50, 


copper tube expanding bullet fells the largest to $45.00 . ‘ 
game if a fair hit is registered. REELS—for heavy or light lines. 


You increase your chances of success by HOOKS—for big or little fish. 
carrying this rifle which not only hits but LINES—for fresh or salt water, 80c to $60.00, 
anchors the game. FLIES—Irresistable lures, neatly packed in 
Expert guides and hunters all over the books. And all other accessories. 
world recommend it. Sold by best dealers. 


Fie Ne to's 39% Biles S.-W || DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
Iilustrated Catalogue free on request. \ 2 
ROSS RIFLE CO.,Quebec, Canada 311 Broadway New York 


or POST & FLOTO, 14 Reade St., N.Y. 
Agentsfor U.S.A. 115 Chicago Agents: Von Lengerke & Antoine 
em vA NOTE NAME AND ADDRESS 




















Be An Early Bird This Year 


pene mn Get an edge on the other fellow while the season is still young. 
There's no game can surpass 


TRAPSHOOTING 


» chp cme coats, Seah end pice, Gun "bugs" are the best of good fellows and there's a hearty- welcome ready and waiting for you at 


Have you seen the 


qm HAND TRAP 


Throws all kinds of Folds 1 Goes makes 
poo ch wpe en at to lp Se eee tng Seedile ot aby Gens ox plone. Get one now. $4.00 at your 


Write for booklet “‘The Sport Alluring’’ No. 23S 
E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wilmington, Delaware 


When in Atlantic City visit the "Du Pont Store" Fonagtnai / + yaw & Boardwalk—see the big Du 
Pont Night Sign and try your skill at the Trapshooting School at the end of Young's Million Dollar Pier. 
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around the Sound. The annual election of 
officers resulted in the selection of C. E. 
McKelvey, president; Ralph Kinger, treas- 
urer, and W. B. Taft, secretary. A new club 
house has been erected on their grounds at 
Harbor Island. This season’s sport will see 
many of the fair sex out at the traps, there 
being several lady shooters now members of 
the club. Among the important events to be 
held on the Seattle grounds this year is the 
state tournament. The Seattle club was re- 
cently honored by the American Amateur 
Trapshooters’ Association by the selection of 
the club’s president, C. E. McKelv as vice 
president of the national body fro he state 
of Washington. 





OKLAHOMA CITY SPORTSMEN BOOST BIG 
TRAP MEET. 


What is anticipated to be one of the big- 
gest all-round shoots the Middle West has 
staged, is the Oklahoma State Tournament, 
at Oklahoma City, April 17-19. The arrange- 
ments are in the hands of various commit- 
tees, and when a thing once gets started in 
that great oi] and cotton state there simply 
is no let-go until the event to be put on sur- 
passes all previous attempts, whether it be 
oil wells or trapshooting. 

This tournament will be a registered state 
tournament, to which the Interstate Associ- 








Clarence Homer, Krebs, Okla., winner State 
Championship, Oklahoma City. 


ation have contributed $200 in cash, and tro- 
phies, to which sufficient money will be 
added by the local organization to bring the 
amount to $1,000. Oklahoma boasts a score 
of top-notch shooters and the Oklahoma state 
shoot of 1916 will doubtless go down as a 
crackerjack. 





COMING INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION 
SHOOTS. 


Ogden, Utah, March 17—Utah State Sports- 
men’s Association; A. R. Bain, secretary. 
Chapman, Kans., March 17—Chapman Gun 
Club; Henry Wadick, secretary. 
Coatesville, Pa., March 22—Coatesville Gun 
Club; G. E. Dietrich, M. D., secretary. 
Guantanamo, Cuba, March 25—Red Cross 
Gun Club of U. S. S. Solace;. F. P. Williams, 
P.A., paymaster U. S. Navy, secretary. 
Hartford, Conn., April 1—Housatonic Rod 
and Gun Club; L. W. Burgess, secretary. 
Lincoln, Neb., April 5—Lincoln Gun Club; 
O. D. Beemer, secretary. 
Concordia, Kans., April 5—Blue Ribbon 
Gun Club; J. F. Caldwell, secretary. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


At a recent shoot held in Los Angeles, Mrs. 
C E. Groat scored 48x50, and Mrs. Heinie 
Pfirman 36x60. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


Forty-seven out of fifty birds was. the 
score Mrs. O. L. Gar] of. Birmingham, Ala., 
made February 5 at her home grounds, 


The Metropolitan Gun Club of Chicago, or- 
ganized shortly over a year ago, has at this 
time sixty members, with a fine clubhouse 
and traps. 


Nome, Fairbanks and Treadwell, in “way- 
up-there” Alaska, are all supporting big, live 
gun clubs. There never was anything like 
it for sluggish circulation! 


Mrs. Ada Schilling, the featherweight ama- 
teur champion, whose 1915 average was bet- 
ter than 87%, has moved from San José, 
Calif., to Portland, Ore., and will continue 
her work there. 


Capt. Tom Marshall is scouting around out 
West again. From California he goes .to 
San Antunio and then to New Orleans in 
time for the Mardi Gras. The captain’s fam- 
ily are enjoying the trip with him. 


’ ‘ 

In a club shoot at Norwalk, Ohio, January 
2, Miss Alice Kosht, the lady champion shot 
of Ohio, carried off all honors with high 
gun and long run, averaging 93%. Miss 
Kosht has a long run of 59 straight to her 
credit. 


The Fort Snelling grounds in Minnesota, 
harboring merry crowds of shooters, are fast 
becoming one of the most favorite resorts in 
Minnesota. Two of our best women shots, 
Mrs. Nettie B. Shattuck and Mrs. R. R. Bar- 
ber, shoot over the Fort Snelling traps. 


Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Winkler of Chicago 
have been enjoying sport in the sunny South 
for several weeks, and, at Birmingham, Ala., 
shooting with the home club, this Chicago 
Diana accomplished a feat equaled by few 
vee breaking 22x25 targets from 23 
yards. 


The Park Gun Club of Kansas City, Mo., 
is a new organization to promute the interest 
of trapshooting and cement the feelings of 
goodfellowship among lovers of the. gun. 
Members of the board for 1916 are: Del 
Gress, chairman; R. O. Elliott, secretary- 
treasurer; “Dannie” Bovee, D. I Parsons, H 
E. Snyder, Walter Fritz and Walter Lovitt, 
members. 


The Pennsylvania State Tournament which 
will be the twenty-sixth annual event. will 
be held at Lansdale, May 17 to 20 inclusive. 
The Squier money-back system wil be em- 
ployed in the award of daily average money. 
Pennsylvania is one of the old strongholds 
for the sport alluring, and the state shoots 
draw the crowds. 


The Philadelphia Trapshooters’ League, 
composed of shooters from Clearview, Lons- 
dale, Highland, Chester, Du Pont, Camden, 
Glen Willow and Meadow Springs, have been 
staging some interesting events in team- 
shoots the past few weeks. Harry B. Fisher 
of Clearview made an average of 95 1/5% in 
the first five shoots. Mrs. Elizabeth Moul- 
ton of Glen Willow has an average in the 
league of better than 87%. 


In a delightful letter Annie Oakley tells 
me of the big class of pupils she has been 
instructing at the ranges of Pinehurst, N. C. 
Between two and three hundred girls and 
women have learned to shoot rifle, revolver 
and shotgun under her expert tutelage. An- 
nie Oakley and her husband, F. EB. Butler, 
spend the winter months on their ‘private 
game preserve in the South, but will soon 
begin exhibition work for the clamorous 
public. Mrs. Butler’s labor with her classes 
is merely a labor of love and interest as her 
instructions are given free to all who really 
care to shoot. 











CAMPING AND OUTING GOODS 





Best For The Camp 


Bears The COLD /TIDAL Stamp . 


17 4; 
i The “Gold Medal” trade mark on a piece of Camp Furniture, a FOLD-UP 
Hh Portable House or a Folding Tent Frame, is a guarantee of quality, utility, relia- 
ayy bility, value. For more than twenty-five years “Gold Medal" products have been 
the camp standard of the world. Recognized as the strongest, lightest, most convenient. 
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We supply U. S. Army with thousands of folding cots, chairs, litters, etc. 


A 

SASS 

ee 73 49 FOLD-UP 
= LD ED Portable Houses 
up (Patented No. 1170188) 


Fold-up compact! ‘or Camping, Out-door Sleeping and 
hildren’s Summer Playhouses. Quickly and easily 
E erected—quickly taken down for transporting 

elsewhere or storing for next season. 
Weather-resisting—waterproof—ven- 
tilated—swiftly closed against storms. 
Open to the air, but screened against 

mosquitos and all insects, 


Send At Once For 
Catalog **B”’ 


it explains the wonderful 
“Gold Medal’* Complete 
Folding Unit Frames 

| '— used in our FOLD- 

\ UP Portable Houses 

™ and Folding Tent 

». Frames, with fuil 

=~ details of con- 
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“GOLD MEDAL” “i "ots" 
, VU. S. Pat. Off.) 

Folding Camp Furniture 
does away with old-time camping hardships. 
Preferred by experienced campers. Known the 
world over for Lightness —Strength—Compact- 
ness—Keliability. See our name and trade mark 
stamped on every genuine “Gold Medal” article. 

The “Gold Medal” line includes Camp Beds, Cots, Chairs, 
Stools, Tables, Folding Bath-tubs, Washstancds. Cooking Out- 
fits and many other articles needed in camps. 

Write Today for Catalog “A” of Camp Furniture and 
name of nearest dealer. 


Enclose 10 cents in stamps and we will send a valuable 
Camper's Manual. 





struction, sizes If your local tent-maker cannot tell you about the unique 
and prices, FOLDING TENT FRAMES that we also make, ask us. 


Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Co. 
Dept. Q RACINE, WIS. 
Werld’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of Camp Furniture, 


Rolls Up 4x/6in- Weighs 3%lbs-Sleeps Two 


. Guaranteed water-proof, snake-proof and bug-proof. Light—but right! That's the 


Sportsman's Style ~~COMPAC TENT 


as shown in illustration. Ideal for camping or tramping trips. Carries in roll 4x16 inches. Can be 
pitched without poles. Weighs only 3% pounds. Plenty of room for two persons. Floor-cloth sewed in. 
Four adjustable ventilators. Lasts for years. Write today for free illustrated catalog. 


COMPAC TENT CoO., 310 West 10th St., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

















All Kinds of Repairing. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. No Catalogs. 


PAUL E. STEUCK. titver'cotsns 


Dealer in GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, FISHING TACKLE AND POCKET’ CUTLERY. 


The Brilliant 
Search Light 


Fifteen years on the market, it has 
stood the test of hunting, fishing, f 
trapping, Sogting, cycling, mining, 
, and kinds of night 
t is the only lamp that is 
carried on the head which can be 
darkened. Has two kinds of lens, § 
one to spread and one to concen- 
trate the light. 
One filling of carbide will run the lamp 
four to twelve hours, according to size 
._it > = me thet a child 














Send for Circular 


R. C. KRUSCHKE, DEPT. 4, DULUTH, MINN. 
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BOOK 


SPORTSMAN 


The Wonders of the Jungle, by Prince Sar- 
ath Ghosh; 190 pages; illustrated; D. C. 
Heath & Co., New York. 


In this volume (Book One) the author has 
depicted only such wild animals as appeal 
to the interest of young children. The ani- 
mals are described in their daily’ life, and 
the main scientific facts and principles con- 
cerning each animal are woven into the 
narrative as a part of that daily life. 


The Automobile Book, by Chas. E. Duryea 
and Jas. E. Homans: 348 pages; illustrat - 
ed; $1.62; Sturgis & Walton Co., New York. 


Here is presented in concise manner, the 
important facts regarding the gasoline au- 
tomobile, its engine and parts, in order to 
furnish a convenient handbook for the ama- 
teur driver. Technicalities are as far as pos- 
sible omitted, and all necessary information 
imparted in clear, plain language. Mr. Ho- 
mans is well and favorably known by an 
earlier work on the same subject; Mr. Dur- 
yea, is best known as the pioneer builder of 
gasoline automobiles in America, and still a 
consulting engineer of high standing in his 
chosen field. 


Brown Waters and Other Sketches, by W. 


H. Blake; 
New York. 


This is a book about fly-fishing, and its 
first effect is to compel the industrious to 
creep surreptitiously to the attic, examine 
waders, tump straps, rods, reels and lines 
“The weather for catching fish,” says Mr. 
Blake, “is that weather, and no other, in 
which fish are caught.” The breadth ofthe 


264 pages; the Macmillan Co., 
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definition is undeniable. Mr. Blake’s book 
is not all rhapsody. It is blithe with humor- 
ous description, and at least one powerful 
and weird story of the wilderness is pro 
vided, “The Tale of the Grand Jardin.” The 
“feeling” of the woods is everywhere. 


Handbook of Athletic Games, by Jessie H. 
Bancroft and W. D. Pulvermacher; 627 
pages; illustrated; $1.50; the Macmillan 
Co., New York. 

Here, brought together in one volume, will 
be found all that one needs to know about 
the leading athletic games. Baseball, bas- 
ketball, field hockey, football, golf, hand- 
ball, ice hockey, la crosse, lawn tennis, polo 
(equestrian), soccer football, squash tennis, 
volley ball, running and walking races, 
jumping, pole vaulting, weight throwing 
and rowing races—these are all included 
The book is intended for player, spectator, 
coach, play instructor—in fact anyone who 
has anything to do with games. 

Animal Guide to North American Wild Ani- 
mals, by Chas. K. Reed; 253 pages; Illus- 
trated in colors; sack cloth, $1.00; Chas. 
K. Reed, Worcester, Mass. 


This is a pocket size book showing sixty 
species of animals in natural colors from 
original paintings by Harry F. Harvey. Ac- 
companying each illustration is to be found 
three pages, describing the size, color, char- 
acteristics and habits of each animal, to- 
gether with its scientific name. Owing to 
its compactness, as well as its complete- 
ness, this book is sure to command a big 
sale. . 


« .(Above books for sale by Outdoor Life—postage extra.) 


TRADE LITERATURE. 


The little booklet issued by the Gold Med- 
al Camp Furniture Mfg. Co., Racine, Wis., on 
camp furniture, portable houses,’ tent 
frames, etc., will interest many of our camp- 
ing readers. It is free. 


The B. H. Dyas Co., of Los Angeles, Calif., 
have issued a big 144-page catalog covering 
every equipment and accessory designed for 
the sportsman, outer and fisherman, which 
is sent gratis to those mentioning this no- 


tice. They also issue a big athletic goods 
catalog. 

The Whitney Sporting Goods Co., Den 
Colo., are sending out a complete catalog 
on their line of Victor sporting goods that 
is sent gratis on request. 

The Powell-McIntyre Sporting Goods, Cq,. 
of Colorado Springs, Colo., have issued a 
beautiful catalog that they will send gratis 
to anyone asking for their Catalog ne Sag 


DEATH OF A PROMINENT CARTRIDGE OFFICIAL. 


Since we went to press with our last num- 
ber we have received the announcement of 
the death of Thomas H. Keller, Sr., for 
more than a score of years manager of the 
New York branch of the Peters Cartridg= 
Ce. Mr. Keller was a man of lovable dis- 


position, sterling character and wide expe- 
rience, and his death is mourned by a mul- 
titude of friends and business associates. 
G. E. Cook, formerly assistant manager, will 
succeed Mr. Keller in the management of the 
Eastern branch of the Peters Co. 
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Our readers will get the latest and most authentic information on fishing 
by writing to our fishing teck!e advertisers. 
, of all our advertisers, nothing but reliable information is given by them. 


As we guarantee the reliability 





